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LIZ BETH: AN EVERYDAY 
STORY. 


By C. A. MERCER. 


THE PARABLE OF THE FLOWERS.—The Angel of the Star walked in the 
garden among the flowers; and these came up from the underworld, white, 
scarlet, purple, and gold. 

And Worldly Wisdom came upon him there, being travel-stained and weary ; 
and he was a stranger in the land of the Star Beautiful. 

Then said this one to the Angel: ‘‘ Tell me, I pray thee, concerning these 
flowers, and for whose pleasure they were planted, for I do perceive that men 
do good that they may everyone receive the same, and that each is for himself 
in all things.” 

And it was told him: ‘‘ These are the good deeds of men that had in them 
no thought of self, and such that lay hidden deepest away from sight now shine 
the fairest in glory. These also are the sweetest upon whom no sun hath 
heretofore shone, and whose fragrance none hath admired. Some, moreover, 
bore no flower whilst on earth, for the night dews fell upon them unawares, 
and some there were none to gather.” 

Then spake he that was of the world worldly, and his tone was sorrowful. 
“Thus do the sacrifices and sorrows of these self-denying ones go for nothing, 
and profit neither themselves nor their fellows.” 

Said the Angel: ‘‘ Not so, because for each bud that is garnered to blossom 
here another ray falls to give light in the dark places of the earth, and for the 
guiding of pilgrims. And where that light shines fresh flowers bloom and 
lifeless trees bear fruit, and that place is glorious with the Smile of God.” 

But Worldly Wisdom understood not the saying. 


OUNG Seth strode gaily along the straggling village street 
whistling an air. The village world, in the person of the 
women filling their buckets at the well, waited till he was out of 
earshot to pass comment on him, 
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“Tis surprisin’ how heartgrown his mother is to the lad,” said 
one, putting down her pail, and resting, with arms akimbo, after her 
exertions. ‘ Fair setting-up of idols to my thinking, and enough to 
bring a judgment down on her. We should ha’ heard more of the 
matter if it had been him to leave home when he wur wed instead 
of Bess, who is just as much her own flesh and blood. Eh! 
but Liz’beth’s got views for him. She don’t make no secret o’ 
that.” 

**¢VYour son’s your son till he gets him a wife,’” quoted another, 
with a wise shake of the head. “Seth may be as good as most, 
though he don’t stand up for his mother’s rights as I’d have a lad o’ 
mine do. What for she wants to be making a glass window saint of 
him caps me. Take away t’ gold dish from t’ back of his head and 
where is he? Now, my Abner——” 

Here a covert allusion to glass dwelling-houses broke up the dis- 
cussion. 

Young Seth—which name had grown up with him in contra- 
distinction to his father, dead this half-score years—had turned up 
the garth and into the “court” before the cottage, gay with old- 
fashioned blooms. The scent of hollyhocks and lad’s-love came in 
on the unlatching of the door, and mingled with the fragrance of 
fresh baked oat-cakes. 

Jack-a-Dandy, the old collie, wagged a welcoming tail. He was 
past work, but his coat was bright and glossy, and he was something 
of a dandy still. Jack had a sweet tooth, and scented something 
festive in the air. 

Liz’beth turned from her labours over the bakestone, and laid a 
pile of the cakes on the table. It was something to see the almost 
youthful gladness that came over the faded face as it rested on her 
son. There was the same light in Seth’s eyes as they met his wife's. 
As for Linda, she just worshipped herself. Her gaze sought the glass 
behind the door. She and Seth were right enough. She was well 
worth looking at. Her pretty frocks and bonnets no less than her 
pretty face were a wonder and envy to the north country village folk. 
To Seth, simple lad, it was as natural that Linda should go daintily 
clad, as that a rose should be clothed in beauty. 

“I’m glad thou’s come in good time,” was her greeting. ‘Thou 
must take me to the fair to-night. Titia Beet wur there, and the 
ribbons and such be just given away. Look what ye’re doing, 
mother! The plate wur nearly on the floor.” 

Jack-a-Dandy was a thorough gentleman. He moved courteously 
out of the way with an apologetic whine when Linda struck at him 
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with her sharp little shoe. That was how she was wont to vent her 
impatience against the dog’s mistress. 

“ Tiresome old thing!” she exclaimed. “ He ought to be got rid 
of, leastways kept out of t’ house.” 

Liz’beth’s spirit rose up in arms at the injustice, though she 
could have forgiven most things to-night, as far as she herself was 
concerned. She felt like a schoolgirl on the eve of a holiday. What 
matter though her eyes ached and were dim! They and the old 
spinning-wheel had earned their rest, and fulfilled their task. There 
need be no more weary drawing out and winding of the twisted 
thread, the trudging to and fro the town with the result of her 
labours for the small, hard-earned pittance. The wheel was pushed 
away in the corner. Seth had had a glimmer of the truth once, and 
threatened to make firewood of it, and she had taken pains to hide 
her growing infirmity lest he should carry out his threat, before her 
purpose was made good. Yes, her sight had long been failing her. 
The fact need be concealed no longer. She knew the meaning of 
her clumsy ways. 

“I be getting but a poor makeshift of a woman,” said Liz’beth, 
“and can’t measure distance no better nor a broken yard wand, 
especially when it gets to the edge o’ dark. Talking of that, Bess 
was here a while sin’; it ‘ll be dark for her crossing the ling. Her 
man ’s been sick. I must go to her to-morrow—but to-night——” 

‘“‘ What is it to-night ?” asked Linda petulantly. ‘‘ What is it thou 
wur hinting at when Bess was here? A grand secret, Ireckon. Well, 
happen it ‘ll keep. Seth, why don’t ye answer? I’m nearready to start.” 

“I’m main sorry, but it’s not to be,” replied young Seth, in his 
pleasant, off-hand way. ‘ There’s a weight of work on just now, and 
I have to go up to Eyre’s farm about some wool. They’ll put me 
up for the night. Don’t ’ee look for me back till t? morn.” 

Linda pouted. “It’s bound to be wet to-morrow. The wind ’s 
getting up for rain. "Tis enough to wear thee out. Nought but work 
all along.” 

She had not forgotten her vexation. When the time came for 
him to set out, she took care to let him see she was not to be crossed 
with impunity. His good-bye met with no other return than a cold 
toss of the head. 

Her discontent was not altogether displeasing to the elder woman. 
It was a fellow feeling, and the girl might really be thinking of Seth 
as well as of herself. 

Liz’beth had taken up her spinning again. It was hard to break 
off a life-long habit at a moment’s notice, and the thread when woven 
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was to be made into a Sunday coat for Seth. The monotonous 
whirr irritated Linda beyond all bearing. The coarse grey home- 
spun suggested the ugly, grey monotony of the penurious narrow life 
of the Yorkshire dale. But the texture of Liz’beth’s life was not all 
colourless. There were fine golden threads running across the warp 
that made the commonplace fabric beautiful. This Linda could not 
see. She had commenced to drum with her fingers on her lap. 

“Oh! but ’tis mortal dull,” she cried. “It don’t seem as if any- 
thing would happen. Life ain’t worth living the same day after day, 
and never a bit of pleasure.” 

“ Belike we're both a bit put out, lass. This day is what I’ve 
been waiting an’ striving for better nor ten years, and doubting lest 
it should never come.” 

The girl moved nearer, having a certain kittenish charm when 
she chose to exert it. Anything would be more interesting than her 
own thoughts. 

Liz’beth did not need much pressing to open her heart. 

“‘T don’t see why thou shouldn’t be told the rights o’ the case. 
*Tis thy concern nigh as much as Seth’s. Thou’s heard say how 
things were different once in his grandfer’s time? He was the first 
of the statesmen hereabouts. "Iwas him as built the cottage, and 
cleared the land, and had more ’n a hundred sheep pasturing on the 
intacks.” 

There was a sigh from Linda. She felt as if she had been 
defrauded of her dues, having chanced on these less prosperous days. 

“Then there came bad times till poverty overtook us, as the 
saying is, and my man wur forced to go a-borrowing, and part with 
all, till there was nought left save the cottage; and now Seth must 
work for others on the land that should ha’ been his. The debt ’s 
grown to look like a live thing, swallowing up everything, and driving 
off luck, and keeping him in slavery, as it did his father afore him. 
That wur his trouble as he lay dying, and I bid him set his mind at 
rest, and made bold to give my promise to settle it fore I must needs 
pay the last debt ofall. Seth, he’s young, and ain’t got to feel the 
weight on ’t yet. He wur meant for something better nor a datal 
man, and only wants free play to get on wi’ the best of ’em. None 
o’ your marksmen, he ain’t—can sign his name with anybody, and 
such a one wi’ horses e 

Linda yawned, and began taking the pins out of her hair for the 
night, till the yellow heavy strand fell to her lap. The enumera- 
tion of her husband's talents promised to be more entrancing in the 
telling than the hearing. 
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* And now,” continued Liz’beth, triumphantly, “the money’s as 
good as paid. Every copper of it wrapt in an old stocking in the ark 
yonder, and all for Seth! If ever thou’st a bairn of thine own thou'll 
know what it means to me then, and how ’tis something more than 
setting thy heart on aught for thysen.” 

Linda’s gaze wandered reverentially towards the black, carved 
dower-chest that occupied the end of the houseplace. 

“Does Seth know?” The revelation had evidently impressed her. 

“Times I’ve thought he’s guessed at something, but I’ve said 
nought. When he wur a bairn it must all be a surprise if ’twas to 
be worth the having, and I ain’t got out o’ the way of it.” 

“What if folks got wind of it! They say there bea vast o’ tramps 
and such like on t’ road. Thou’d best sleep wi’ a pistol by thee to 
fright the villians if they break in. Nay,” as Liz’beth’s blank face set 
her off into a fit of laughter, ‘‘’twas nobbut my clack, and I’m tired, 
and ’tis past bedtime.” 

She stooped to kiss Liz’beth hastily, as though ashamed of the 
unaccustomed impulse. ‘ Good-night, mother, thou’s thought hardly 
of me, and I’ve deserved it. Seth made a bad bargain when he 
took me.” 

The warm feel of the red lips lingered on the woman’s cheek as 
it lay against the pillow. ‘They would understand one another better 
after that. And now her life of drudgery was over! To-morrow 
would be like waking upin heaven. She longed for morning. Her 
heart was too light to settle in sleep. Several hours must have gone 
by before she fell into a dreamful slumber into which came blended 
the sound of someone moving about below. She tried at first to 
believe it fancy ; but no, Jack had heard it too, and was barking 
loudly. Liz’beth crept quietly downstairs. She would not alarm 
Linda till certain of the necessity. 

The peat embers still smouldered on the hearth, and showed the 
chest standing open ; and on the table pushed into the light lay 
scattered the hard-earned savings of years. 

Linda! Her whole being seemed to go out in the cry, though she 
had uttered no word aloud. 

Her heart beat—“ Poor Seth, my poor lad!” How could she 
ever look him in the face again, knowing of this! Jack had greeted 
her in his impetuous way, and cou!d not understand why his demon- 
strations met with such cold return. If only she might have been 
left to believe some stranger had done this thing! As it was, she 
would have been glad to escape without being seen. It might have 
been she that was the culprit. 
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Linda turned upon her with a storm of defiance. ‘ Why dost ’a 
Jook at me like that? I’m nobbut taking what’s my own. "Twas 
thee said it. Mine as much as his. Ye ain’t the only ones to 
be in debt. Titia got ’em to trust me. Thou and Seth imagine 
things cost nought. And now they’re bothering me for the 
money, and ll be coming and stripping the place. Here, take thy 
miserly scrapings, and let ’em do their worst.” With a miserable 
laugh—“ It ‘ll be grand to see Seth’s face when thou tells him as 
I’m a thief.” 

“Nay, keep it. The lad shall be none the wiser for me. And 
say to him that—that I’ve gone to Bess. Happen I should ha’ gone 
before.” 

“Tis certain one of us must go. Two missises is one too many. 
Seth thinks so. He’s said as much.” 

The girl was desperate. In her madness one word was as good 
as another, so long as it hurt. 

“Seth mustn’t know,” Lizbeth said, almost imploring her. 
“ Thou’rt all he has. We mun keep it from him.” 

“‘Thou’s no call to be afeared of me. Oh, ’tis sermon enough to 
see thee standing there—and to know I’m beholden tothee. All the 
fine things in the world ain’t worth it.” 

The rain was falling as Liz’beth felt her way out into the grey 
dawn. She seemed to have lost her way in the world. High on the 
barren waste of moorland, where the only track was that worn by the 
sheep, it was as though she had come face to face with her own 
loneliness. Jack-a-Dandy’s familiar bark banished the spectre. 
Lizbeth put out her hand to feel for him. The contact kept her in 
touch with life. For the rest, she was groping in the darkness. 
Blindness had come upon her. 

The west wind came suthering across the wolds. Her strength 
failed her. She could go no further. Her foot caught in the tangled 
heather, and she fell. 

In the meantime, Linda had brought her face to look as usual, 
had laid the breakfast, and prepared a plausible speech to explain 
her mother-in-law’s early departure. This was just done to her 
satisfaction when Jack-a-Dandy came whining and scratching at the 
door. She had not forgotten her grudge against the dog. Was his 
mistress wanting to come back as well? Linda’s conscience needed 
some weight of argument to suppress it. By the time it had re- 
asserted itself, Jack-a- Dandy had disappeared. 

It was far from being a dandy who, limping, rain-soaked, and 
panting, reached Bessie’s cottage, and made his case known. 
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Poor Liz’beth was lying senseless when they found her and 
carried her to her daughter’s. The first thing she was conscious of 
was Bessie’s presence by the bedside. 

“Bess, art ’a there?” reaching outa worn hand. ‘Come close 
to me, my girl; I canna see thee. We’ve comeat last, Jack and me. 
Thou'lt be good to him. He’s all I’ve got toleavethee. Thou wurt 
ever a good bairn; I never did thee justice. Thou allus came 
second in all.” 

It was the end of the day. They had sent for Seth. The dying 
woman listened for his step, divided between dread and longing. 
She felt her face must reveal the thing she would not have him guess 
for all the gold on earth. Only one star was shining out of the night. 
A long ray of light fell upon the bed. 

“ Ay, ’tis fine up there. Too fine forthe likes o’ me, and ’tis him 
I'd have it made up to. The best son in the world-—-my son 
Sot: 2.” 

Bess did not notice that his name was the last word on her lips, 
while she was not even mentioned. 

“Her thoughts are wandering,” they said. ‘Poor Seth! ay, 
ye’ve come too late. She won’t know none of us again.” 

Liz’beth’s sight had come back to her. 
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THE QUEEN IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


[WITH SOME “ KAIL-YARD” TEXTS.| 


HE Queen is at Balmoral. Autumn finds her there for a long 
visit—home to the hills which have nodded so grandly to 
her nigh on fifty years. Yes, in another twelve-month she will be 
celebrating the jubilee of her reign at Balmoral. You see it’s not 
the Queen-Empress here, not the ruler over lands set in the seven 
seas. No, it’s the little grandmother in black, whose donkey- 
carriage takes her on neighbourly calls of a forenoon. September 8, 
1848—that was the day on which the Queen and Prince Albert took 
up house at Balmoral. 

There will be bonnets in the air, tartans on the green, when the 
celebration comes round. Why, what we have had in the Sassenach 
south this summer will not be a patch on it all—I mean to those 
good folks among the heather. Who would not desire to mingle 
with them then, and to behold the triumph of their “ hundred pipers 
an’ a’an’a’”? And indeed to the native returned, the Aberdeenshire 
Highlands always have fresh attractions, new glories. Nor has the 
gossip of the countryside lost its flavour, although not a single ‘sma’ 
still” is left in all the wilds between Glen Tanner and Ben-Muich- 
Dhui—never the curl of smoke from a whiskey bothie. 

Now there is the story of what John Brown said to the Queen’s 
eldest daughter—to the Empress Frederick, although it is true 
she may only have been Crown Princess at the time. John 
belonged to the district—he was of it from the toe of his Hielan’ 
shoon, with the silver buckles, to the nap of his Glengarry. 
Naturally, he was a very great man in the eyes of every mother’s 
bairn, and if you caught sight of John in the rumble of the royal 
carriage, it hardly mattered if you overlooked a princess or two. 
Well, the Empress Frederick had been coming to Balmoral, and the 
Queen drove down the strath in order to meet her at the railway station. 
Perhaps the train was a few minutes late, or the Empress, like less 
distinguished ladies, must needs be sure that the dric-a-brac of her 
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journey was being duly cared for—in any case, the Queen waited 
outside. That was the thought in the mind of John Brown when 
he blurted out, “Come awa’, woman, come awa’.” The Empress 
was aghast, and, local chronicle goes, complained to the Queen. 
“Well, my dear,” was Her Majesty’s comment, “what are you after 
all but a woman—what are we both but women?” 

How could you expect the old wives to go home from Crathie 
kirk and not beguile the road with such stories of the Queen ; 
accepting every word of them too as gospel truth, in supreme 
~ defiance of the minister’s text, Ecclesiastes v. 16, “‘ What profit hath 
he that hath laboured for the wind?” There must have been a 
fine treat in the chatter, that wet Sunday last September, when the 
Queen, the Tsar and Tsaritsa, and ever so many other royalties, had 
all been in the blue-lined pew. Scots is the tongue in use, for, sad 
to tell, in those parts the picturesque Gaelic has almost disappeared 
—at least it is not spoken by many. Yet it would have been Scots 
with a strong imprint of the Gaelic, and perhaps the toss of an old- 
fashioned Sabbath mutch. Has it ever struck anybody what a natural 
quality of music there is in a blend of the Scots and Gaelic accents ? 
The Queen, who is a keen observer in small affairs, as in the larger 
ones, may have noticed it. The Tsar’s acquaintance with the 
psalms and the hymns, and the tunes to which they are sung in the 
north, was too limited to enable him to make any pronouncement. 

“Uncommon like the Duke o’ York,” I could fancy some of the 
wiseacres declaring of the Tsar; “in fac’, you micht weel enough 
mistak’ them.” 

“Na, na,” from a hardy fellow who had been one of the beaters 
at a deer drive ; “na, na, you widna mistak’ them if you were in the 
forest wi’ them.” 

“Oh, aye, so ye tell’s, bit foo’ that ?” 

“Odd,” the beater would retort, “I’m gie feart that the Tsar 
canna’ shoot just so stracht’s the Duke. It’s hardly his blame, ye 
ken, for what practice can he hae in sic a forsaken place as Russia ? 
Still it’s a peety. I’m sure it canna’ be said that there ar’na plenty 
0’ deer in Ballochbuie.” > 

“ Bit he may be didna get vera good chances,” it was urged in 
mitigation. 

“Weel, may be aye, may be no, only I think he'll need tae bring . 
a strachter rifle wi’ him next time he comes to Balmoral. It wid be 
a wise precaution.” 

There are two ways—two at least—of getting at once to the heart 
of a Highlander. You must have a good figure for the kilt—even if 
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in your most daring dreams you never think of wearing a kilt—or 
you must be a good sportsman. 

“The Duke o’ York ’s near as steady a shot as his father wis,” 
the expert afore quoted would have gone on, “bit it widna dee for 
him tae gang oot wi’ ’s gun on the Sabbath.” 

“ Fie on ye!” the old wives might be expected to rebuke this in 
chorus ; “of coorse no. The Queen widna permit sic’ a thing for a 
single meenit. Judgin’ by fat we read in the papers, some o’ thae sooth 
bodies will gie her sair thochts wi’ their Sunday wark—their bands in 
Hyde Park an’ sae on. Only fat wis ye drivin’ at aboot the Duke ?” 

“Weel, it’s hardly the thing to tell,” and every ear was on the 
stretch ; “bit the Duke swears fearfu’ if ever he dis miss a shot.” 

A pained silence and severe mouths; the Duke’s popularity 
never stood higher. To prevent the scandal of this being too 
apparent, a resourceful moralist of the company probably sought 
refuge in an ancient score against the Prince of Wales. He had 
been known to leave the kirk before the service was over, although 
not, as was fairly stated, until after the collection had been 
taken! Even in that modified form, however, the charge found 
no support—merely called forth a titter of self-conscious laughter. 
There was only one Prince ; and who looked better in the kilt, and 
didn’t he even wear it to the kirk ? 

As for the Queen and the Tsaritsa, on that historic Sunday, in 
the granite tabernacle facing Craig Gowan, they were the apple 
to the eye of the entire congregation. The Queen had come to 
Balmoral a young mother, like the Tsaritsa. She had grown old, she 
carried the weight of years on her staunch walking-stick ; but her 
youth was reflected in the other fair face. The tender concern of 
the granddaughter for the grandmother, the Tsar helping the Queen- 
Empress with her books of worship, the two greatest of earthly 
sovereigns seated side by side in a hillside kirk doing homage to the 
Great Sovereign—truly it was a historic scene. Moreover, it was yet 
another illustration of what perhaps has been the most eloquent note 
of the Queen’s life at Balmoral—its homeliness, its family simplicity, 
the victory of kind hearts over crowns and coronets. 

“If they would only let her,” you are often assured in these 
high latitudes, “she would stay with us altogether. Here are rest 
and quietness, the surroundings which she likes best ; health and 
vigour for the business of the State.” The Queen herself would 
perhaps put Amen to that, her affection for Deeside being a common- 
place. She goes there in the early summer when the melting snow 
from the hill corries is still making the river run full to its banks. 
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Her visit in the fall of the year may not be over when the smother 
of snow is in the air, and there are white caps on the mountain 
summits. In June and September we have the Highlands at their 
best; the same Highlands, but the pictures they make different. 

Nothing could be more welcome to the senses than the freshness 
of Deeside in June, when the twilight is late and the morning early. 
The air is buoyant, and you get a delicious hunger. The quacken’ 
birch has been the first tree to sprout after the long winter, and the 
fir, which is always awake, nods it a welcome. Next the larch—or 
Scots, the larak, which I have always thought a dainty word—joins 
in, and soon you have a vision in woodland. Golden heads leap 
out upon the broom and the whin, the ferns throw up their fronds, 
all nature is alive. The birds sing to their young ones just out 
of the nest, the rabbits are frisking on the ground, the squirrels 
overhead, all nature is gay. Then the summer creeps on, the 
heather plunges into a rich flood of red, and the trees rustle 
towards their sere and yellow leaf. It is autumn, and the trout in 
the streams are getting out of condition for the fryingpan—cooked 
ina sprinkling of Scotch oatmeal they would still be wanting in 
flavour. The average tourist from the plains thinks of the High- 
lands in September, and no doubt the choice is good. But if he 
had tried them earlier he would still have been contented, and 
certainly the weather would have been none the less pleasant. A 
September day, if you have average luck, is a memory, like the warm 
light of the heather, and the sky-lines at eventide. A scented breeze, 
clouds flirting with each other, the far cry of the muircock, the 
sharp ping of the sportsman’s breechloader, the sun sailing bravely 
overhead, and merely smiling the more if a stray shower washes its 
face—these are some of the day’s characteristics. If the clouds get 
together and come down the heights, you must make up your mind 
toa Scotch mist. Even that wet blanket has its redeeming qualities, 
as I think I could prove, only why be controversial? It isn’t the 
Highland fashion ! 

The weather was all it should have been on that day so long ago 
when the Queen and Prince Albert drove up Deeside to become the 
lady and lord of Balmoral. ‘“ Glower at her—glower at the Queen !” 
The exclamation was fairly hurled at me by a farmer’s loon who was 
driving his cart along the Crathie turnpike. “Glowerather!” He 
flung out his whip with an indignant crack, and the old horse in the 
shafts turned round in wonder. “ Na, na,” the loon went on when 
he found his tongue; “na, na, the residenters widna bather the 
Queen in ony way when they ken she disna like it. She objec’s, up 
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here, to be stared at, as if she wis a show. We micht keek oot ahin’ 
a window curtin, and so get a look at her, but we widna even dae that 
if we thocht she saw ’s.” Ah ! 

But it was very different the first time, and indeed what happened 
is preserved in a lilt that may still be heard. Here are three verses 
of it, which I have tried to set out in their ragged mixture of the 
Doric and the English :— 

The eighth o’ September will ne’er be forgotten, 
A merrier day I’m sure never was seen ; 


They ran an’ they jumpit o’er moorlan’ an’ mountain 
To bonny Aboyne to welcome the Queen. 


The Queen an’ her Consort, wi’ three bonnie bairnies, 
Arrived at twelve upon Charlestown Green ; 

The birdies were singin’, the church bells were ringin’, 
An’ a’ were rejoicin’ to welcome the Queen. 


Hurrain’ an’ shoutin’ made a’ the woods echo, 
Till wee robin didna’ ken what it micht mean, 
Or else he wid mount it for bonnie Balmoral 
An’ been there awaitin’ tae welcome the Queen. 


The children to whom the reference is made were the Princess 
Royal, the Prince of Wales, and Prince Alfred—“ rale healthy, happy- 
lookin’ littlins,” as a now aged dame recalled her sight of them. 
“The Queen,” she added, “seemed to keep a gie sharp eye on 
them, and for hersel’ was smilin’ an’ bowin’ as if we were a’ auld 
freens.” Her recollection of the Prince Consort was not very 
exhaustive : he looked clever and thoughtful, the kind of husband 
that made a wife feel a wife. Other years, other fashions. What did 
the Queen wear? Why, a purple silk gown, a white cottage bonnet, 
and a Stuart tartan plaid round her shoulders. At one point 
in the long drive two young ladies came forward with an offering of 
flowers and fruit for the royal travellers. The Queen asked their 
names, and if they were observant they would have been charmed by 
her voice, which happily still retains its music. There isa suggestion 
of the same gift when the Duke of York speaks, only the note is 
deeper. 

A stray shower made it necessary to close the Queen’s carriage, 
but she quickly had it open again. The country folks must not be 
disappointed, and moreover, to this hour the Queen is resolute in 
respect of weather. The afternoon may be snell at Balmoral, but 
her airing will not be put off, nor will the hood of the landau be 
closed. She appears to enjoy it all, and ever to get renewed health 
on Deeside. Her early welcome there was enthusiastic, cannon 
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booming on the hills, arches across the road, a hundred thousand 
greetings. One Highlander got into such ecstasies that to swing 
his bonnet round his head was not enough, but, unthrifty fellow, he 
must dance upon it. The Queen and Prince Albert were provoked 
into laughter at this, the Highlander being witness. An even 
stronger tradition survives at Aboyne—the Aboyne, or Charlestown 
of Aboyne, of the lilt which I have quoted. The Queen took 
lunch at the inn there, and the hostess, in anticipation of her 
august guests, had been ardently learning to walk backwards. 
The confident belief for miles around was that the trick was beyond 
anybody but a born courtier. Not so, however, and those who had 
doubted most, took most credit to Aboyne over the achievement. 

What were the Queen’s first impressions of Balmoral? To the 
Laird of Invercauld she praised the scenery, saying it got more beau- 
tiful every mile. The castle was quite a small place then, the style 
of it old Scottish, its tower giving it a picturesque touch. Whena 
stranger goes to the Highlands he feels it an immediate duty to climb 
to the top of the nearest hill. The Queen and Prince Albert lost 
not an hour in making the ascent of Craig Gowan, which rises just 
in front of Balmoral. We have her own description of the picture 
that spread itself around them—“ wild but not desolate,” a landscape 
which reminded her of the Thiiringerwald. “It was so calm and so 
solitary,” she wrote that evening ; “it did one good as one gazed 
around, and the pure mountain air was most refreshing. All seemed 
to breathe freedom and peace, and to make one forget the world and 
its turmoils.” 

There, I take it, we have the secret of the Queen’s long affection 
for Balmoral ; there the note I have endeavoured to catch—home 
and homeliness. Cairns have risen on Craig Gowan in memory of 
empty places and abiding sorrows. Prince Albert’s hand was soon 
everywhere, the planting of trees, the laying out of drives, the build- 
ing of the new castle ; and all that. must be a living presence to the 
Queen. The rough face of Craig-na-Ban has written upon it the 
idyll of how the manly Frederick sought the hand of the Queen’s 
eldest daughter. He plucked a sprig of white heather for her, and 
made it an offering of his hopes and fears. White heather is compara- 
tively rare, and, like the ptarmigan, must be sought on the greater 
heights, where the air is always cold—iced champagne in its ozone and 
sparkle. All these personal links, then—the lights and shadows of 
Lochnagar—wove Balmoral more and more tightly into the years as 
these passed over the Queen’s head. 

There was once a man who had the temerity to make light of 
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Balmoral, in contrast to the splendours of Windsor and Osborne. 
He had come from the south, and didn’t know any better, not 
although he had girt himself with the strange kilt of English make. 
Had he not heard of the tartan carpets of Balmoral, or of the statue 
of Malcolm Canmore? The man was not convinced. Could he 
not imagine the show the Balmoral Highlanders made, and what a 
Braemar Gathering was like, especially in the olden days? The 
Farquharsons, the Duffs, the Forbeses from Donside, and brawest of 
all, then the Athol lads, perhaps also the Gordons from Aboyne? 
The man began to describe Windsor ; and the Highland spate came 
down upon him. 

“Ma bit birkie,” it roared, “ye wid be better to keep yer 
notions for yer ain climate. They dinna gang weel up here ; 
the’re nae oor kin’. Surely the Queen hersel’ is the best judge ; 
surely she kens far she’s maist comfortable; disna she ken her 
ain min? Never a woman better! Noo will ye quanter that 
next—ye’ll threep doon my throat perhaps that Queen Victoria 
disna ken her ain min’. It'll be the first time I ever came across 
any body knowin’ the fac’s, wha took sic a view ; faith it will.” This 
card was a great triumph for the native, but his comment afterwards 
was pitying rather than scornful—“ Think o’ a bodie that kent so 
little about the Queen.” He also did the stranger justice in so far as 
to add that he brought out a flask of “ wonerfu’ stuff considerin’.” 
No honest Highlander would have refused to make up the misunder- 
standing on such terms! A race without chivalry—and without 
humour—would never have been given such a beautiful country, nor 
the bagpipes ! 

Yes, the bagpipes! We shall have the true Highlander in story 
when somebody arises to snatch from the bagpipes all that they 
utter. You must hear them among the rocks and the heather to 
which they belong, and if you can, in the gloaming, when the breeze 
has fallen and all things are going to rest. Then, indeed, they have 
both music and poetry—music which is caught up by the corries and 
echoed back by the crags. The mirth and swing of a quick step, 
almost setting the trees a-dancing ; the eerie wail of the pibroch, as 
of a wraith weeping ; the swift movement from smile to tear, from 
tear to smile—in all that you have the history of the Celt, the very 
image of his being here below, even a key to his thoughts on the 
hereafter. 

JAMES MILNE. 





THE PRISON POET OF 
AUSTRALIA. 


“FT AMaconvict. I sit down to-night to commence the story of 

my life. I am writing by the light of a little lamp which hangs 
outside my cell, the rays of which, reflected by the polished bottom 
of atin pint pot, dimly illume the paper, and just enable me to 
follow with my eye the movements of the pen. There is no gas, 
there are no hot-air pipes here, for this is not a model prison. My 
place of confinement is the penal hulk Success, lying in Hobson’s 
Bay. It isa winter night, and the wind is blowing in cold blasts 
through the cell ports, and the waves are sullenly plashing against 
the hulk side. My cell is wretchedly small, and cheerless as the life 
Ihave led and have yet tolead. In my waking reveries, in my nightly 
dreams, I behold in terrible array before me in this dreary place the 
mental panorama of a career of guilt. From this cell I look out 
upon the shores of Time, and the old years are visioned in the 
distance, crowded with the dark shadows which my life has thrown. 
These shadows are but faintly relieved with transient gleams of light. 
Three days ago I received a letter in which I was informed that both 
my parents had died within two months of each other. Poor father 
and mother ! I have mourned them as dead long ago ; yet now— 
and God knows I am all unused to tears—my eyes are humid as I 
think of the days of long, long ago, when we were all happy together 
in the old home, and no spectre-hand was there, to write upon the 
wall my future doom of darkness! Poor mother! with all my way- 
wardness as a child, with all my darker doings as a man, she loved 
me with an unchanging, pitying love, which none but mothers ever 
feel. Even at this moment, with some feeling akin to the faith of 
childhood’s prayerful hours, I can fancy that she looks down from 
Heaven upon me with pitying eyes. Dear father, and dear, dear 
mother ! life was not always bright and fair to you, for dark days 
came to scare away the joylight of your lives, and the misdoings of a 
sinful son made those days darker still ; but now the world’s sorrows 
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are no more for you, and in the light of Heaven, God-solaced, for 
your earthly griefs, you dwell in bliss for ever. Mother, dear 
mother, witness these tears that flow from eyes that long have ceased 
to weep, and let them tell thee of my sorrow for all the grief I 
weighed thy heart down with in the years of life !” 

This is the somewhat striking and melodramatic prelude to the 
autobiography of the cleverest and most accomplished criminal of 
the many clever and accomplished criminals that were confined, for 
the safety of the Australian public, in the gloomy cells of the penal 
hulk Success, which was recently on view in the Thames as a ghastly 
relic of a vanished chapter of colonial history. His name was Owen 
Henry Suffolk ; he was the son of a London merchant ; at the age of 
seventeen he received a junior clerkship at St. Martin’s-le-Grand ; he 
unfortunately got into a set of fast and dissipated young men, 
succumbed to temptation, opened a money letter, was arrested, 
convicted, and sentenced to seven years’ transportation. The colony 
of Victoria sometimes prides itself above its neighbours on the score 
of never having been used for penal purposes by the mother country ; 
but, as a matter of fact, the late Earl Grey, when Colonial Secretary, 
despatched two cargoes of first offenders to what is now the colony of 
Victoria, one being landed in Melbourne and the other in Geelong. 
It was as a constituent part of the former, as clerk to the religious 
instructor on board the convict ship Joseph Soames, that Owen 
Suffolk voyaged from London to Melbourne with the promise of a 
conditional pardon on arrival. With a view to gilding the pill for the 
colonists, who were crying out against any further exportation of 
British criminals to their shores, Earl Grey diplomatically christened 
these two consignments “exiles.” His Lordship thought that possibly 
the colonies would swallow “exiles” while turning with loathing from 
“convicts,” but he was mistaken. Under the leadership of Robert 
Lowe (afterwards Viscount Sherbrooke), then the most eloquent and 
influential of Australian public men, the colonies nipped Earl Grey’s 
“exile” experiment in the bud. His attempted revival of transporta- 
tion under a more poetical and less odious terminology produced a 
violent and dangerous agitation which compelled the noble Earl to 
withdraw and abandon his policy in this respect. 

The Joseph Soames carried away 250 “exiles,” Pentonville Prison 
contributing 130, Millbank 60, and the Parkhurst Reformatory 
making up the balance. A weekly paper was produced on the 
voyage out, under the title of Zhe Exiles’ Miscellany, of which Owen 
Suffolk, originally a contributor of both prose and verse, became 
editor in ashort time. Editing a journal of this character, and under 
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the conditions that dominated the convict ship of those days, was a 
post by no means unattended with personal risk and inconvenience, 
as Owen Suffolk found when a paragraph appeared that gave offence 
to the doctor. All the prisoners were piped on deck, and the boat- 
swain was directed to give the editor three dozen lashes. The 
sentence was about to be carried into effect when the religious 
instructor interposed. A conference of ship’s officers was held in 
the cabin, and at its close the editor was taken down scared but 
unpunished. During the voyage no less than fourteen of the 
prisoners were flogged for trivial offences, and one on being 
sentenced to a second flogging tried to commit suicide by jumping 
overboard. Hat-making, tailoring, knitting, &c., kept the prisoners 
employed, in addition toa couple of hours at school every day, with 
prayers morning and evening. Sleeping-berths were fitted up 
between decks after the manner of an ordinary emigrant vessel, but 
the hatches were strongly barricaded, and soldiers with fixed bayonets 
were always on guard. 

Owen Suffolk studied hard during the whole of the voyage, in 
order to thoroughly qualify himself for a tutorship on landing in 
Australia. He was one of six competitors for a prize offered by the 
ship’s officers for the best essay on the prevention of crime, but he 
failed to secure it, the judges pronouncing his paper excellent in 
theory but impossible in practice. The successful competitor was a 
Pentonville prisoner who had formerly been a schoolmaster. After 
a voyage of five months the Joseph Soames reached Melbourne at a 
time when the colony was suffering from something akin to a labour 
famine. It was the eve of the busy woolseason. The settlers, suffer- 
ing from the lack of hands, crowded around the convict ship, and, in 
the words of Owen Suffolk, “hired out the exiles without philosophis- 
ing upon the convict question.” The Melbourne newspapers did the 
latter, and stigmatised the new-comers as “ Pentonvillains,” “ Earl 
Grey’s pets,” &c. “In three days from the ship casting anchor,” 
adds Owen Suffolk, “ the two hundred and forty-nine exiles were all 
landed. Since then two of the number have been hanged ; about 
twenty-five per cent. (to my own knowledge) have been convicted 
again in the colonies ; three or four have returned to England with 
good round sums obtained from golden holes ; and I know about 
seven who are keeping either stores or public-houses, and doing 
remarkably well. There are a few, I have been told, who have been 
content to follow the handicraft occupations they were taught in the 
penitentiaries, and these I have no doubt are the happiest, or rather 
the least miserable, of the load of felony that filled the Joseph Soames; 
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but in my peculiar career I was not likely to meet with the most 
meritorious of my companions, and there is therefore room to hope 
that a large proportion of those whom I have lost sight of altogether 
have acquired habits of settled industry, and returned to virtuous 
courses.” 

A young man of conspicuous ability in a new land, with an 
abundance of honest activities to choose from, Owen Suffolk seems 
to have been sincerely desirous of commencing a fresh and crimeless 

career in Australia. ‘‘Solitary in my prison cell, a careworn, joyless 
| man, I look back this evening,” he writes, “through the shadows of 
| many sorrowing years to the time when first I landed upon the 





Australian shores. Before me was a new land, where nevermore, I 

thought, the guilt which other skies had witnessed could, with its 

inexorable power, raise up in my onward path aught that should bar 

me from the good and true. I fondly dreamed that the irrevocable 
had become revocable. The darkness of my life was of the past, 
and I visioned for the future that happiness which is the concomitant 
of rectitude of heart. Evil as I had been, I knew the worth of good- 
ness, and I resolved to dissociate myself from all pernicious 
influences.” But he was destined to illustrate the truth of the old 
axiom that it is the first step which costs everything ; and the extreme 
difficulty, if not absolute impossibility, of getting rid of the conse- 
quences of a criminal past. He had to resort to deception in order 
to secure the tutorship he coveted. He described himself as a mid- 
shipman who had been ill-used on the passage from London to 
Melbourne, and had therefore refused to return. On the strength of 
this representation, he secured an appointment as tutor and book- 
keeper combined. He held this appointment for seven happy 
months, giving every satisfaction, and leading an upright and 
honourable life. Then there came along the ghost of the guilty 
past in the shape of a fellow-prisoner in the Joseph Svames, who 
promptly and charitably informed the employer of the real history 
and antecedents of his tutor and clerk. This revelation brought 
the engagement to a summary close, but before leaving Owen 
| 


Suffolk addressed his employer in these terms :—“ It is true that you 
have had for some months a criminal in your household, but across 
your threshold I thought the shadow of my old crimes could never 
come. Theshadow, darkly and sadly enough, Aas come, but I call 
my God to witness that it is the shadow only. I have been true to 
you, I have been true to my own aspirations ; I have darkened this 
dwelling, which your kindness has made a home to me, by neither 
vice nor crime. I have been attentive to your business, mindful of 
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your interests, solicitous for the improvement of your children. 
Their minds, I am sure, bear no reflex of my past guilt. The images 
I have left there are bright with truth and goodness. I know that the 
connection between us must cease, but I ask you to strengthen me 
for the future, by here, in this room, giving me an assurance of your 
faith in my rectitude.” 

The employer assured him that he had no reason to doubt his 
honesty and integrity, and regretted very much that the exposure 
had taken place. As for the mischief-making informant, he returned 
to England four years afterwards with a fortune of £3,000, accumu- 
lated on the Ballarat gold-field as a lucky digger. “I think, then,” 
muses the victim of his blabbing tongue, “ that novelists need not be 
so very fastidious about poetical justice as they usually are, for 
rascals do sometimes prosper in the world of hard facts if they are 
not allowed to do so in the realms of fiction. My criminal career in 
the colony may be fairly traced to this man’s villany, yet he is the 
possessor of comparative wealth, and I am the tenant of a prison 
cell.” 

Grievously disappointed and depressed at this failure of his first 
attempt to make an honest living in a new land, the young exile 
tramped up the country with, in his own words, “a heart as heavy 
as the swag upon my back. All my hopes had been so suddenly 
blighted, and my prospects, which were just beginning to look so 
fair, had been so unexpectedly darkened by the shadow of the evil 
bygones of my life, that it seemed to me my destiny was beyond the 
influence of my own efforts, and was controlled by some malign 
agency. As I plodded wearily through the forest, and looked upon 
the grim and gaunt-like trees which towered above me, my mind 
was filled with all manner of weird fancies, and I seemed to see in 
every gnarled limb a gibbet on which were perched strange goblin 
shapes that mocked me as I passed.” A second engagement with 
an up-country store-keeper, of a somewhat similar character to the 
first, ended in the same abrupt and unlucky manner, through the 
accidental discovery that the young man had come to the colony in 
a convict ship. After this second disappointment he seems to have 
given up the struggle in despair. His downward career is almost 
identical with that of Dick Marston, in Rolf Boldrewood’s famous 
Australian romance, ‘Robbery Under Arms.” He fell in with some 
old convicts, who had not the slightest objection to his society, got 
mixed up in their shady transactions with horses and cattle, was 
arrested, escaped while ex rouse to prison, and thus became almost 
of necessity a bushranging desperado, at war with society and ready 
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to rob and despoil everybody who came in his way. His subsequent 
career is thus succinctly and accurately summed up in the A/e/bourne 
Argus :— 

“Owen Suffolk, although personally unknown to us, has long been 
a sort of acquaintance of our own; and with no wish whatever to 
elevate him into a hero, or to throw a halo of interest around a very 
criminal career, we do think that a study of his character will afford 
some new lights on the important subject of the treatment of our 
criminals, which here, as at home, is, we fear, unscientific and brutal 
in the extreme. ‘This man, who writes thus of his recollections of 
early life and of the struggles between his worse and better nature, 
is possessed of very considerable poetic talent ; and pieces of his 
have appeared in our columns, which few of our readers would 
recognise as the effusions of a hardened offender in a gaol. They 
always partook of the tone in which, in the above letter, he speaks 
of the recollections of his mother; and the ideas were not only 
beautifully conveyed, but they carried with them that air of perfect 
good faith which precludes the thought that the writer was otherwise 
than sincere at the moment of their composition. And yet this 
man has proved himself one of our most desperate offenders. He 
broke out of Pentridge Stockade, and for a long time roamed over 
the country committing all sorts of outrages. Within a week he 
stopped the Geelong and Port Fairy mail-coaches, and sent a 
message to the chief constable of Geelong that he intended to stop 
every mail in the country. He bailed up homesteads, robbed huts, 
stole horses, and yet during all this career he continued faithful to 
the Muses, and the very same mails which brought word of fresh 
crimes also brought original contributions of considerable merit to 
our poets’ corner. When taken again and confined in Geelong Gaol, 
he was the ringleader in a plot to break prison, and a most deadly 
weapon was found upon his person, with which it appeared that he 
was to have murdered Mr. Ashley, the gaoler. When transferred to 
Melbourne Gaol, he subsequently made himself very useful to the 
governor of that establishment, regained his liberty for a time, and 
was employed as a detective on the goldfields. But some hitherto 
undiscovered offences came to light, and it was again considered 
expedient to confine him, the paternal Government, who had 
entrusted to him in his new capacity the lives and liberties of free 
colonists, wisely cautioning their officers as to the mode in which 
they effected his recapture, as he was known to be a very dangerous 


man. 
“What his ultimate fate may be, it is of course impossible to fore- 
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tell, but the contemplation of his chequered career would be a very 
useful one, if we recognised in him, as we ought to do, the victim of 
a bad system ; and, considering him as the type of a class, endeavour 
to avoid the grievous sin of treating our criminals like mere brutes, 
and herding them together in the earlier stages of their career, till 
each necessarily becomes assimilated to the very worst. It is 
impossible to read this man’s letter, or to have glanced over his 
verses, without feeling convinced that he had something of good in 
him ; and yet society has done its best to crush out that bright 
spark, and has taken every precaution that he should become all 
bad.” 

The letterreferred to by the Avgus was one written by Owen Suffolk, 
while a prisoner in the Melbourne Gaol, to Sir William A’Beckett, 
Chief Justice of the Colony, who was so impressed by one of the 
poetical achievements of the prisoner that he visited the convict in 
his cell, had a long conversation with him, gave him some good 
advice, and presented him with an autograph volume as a token of 
friendly interest. Sir William A’Beckett was himself a literary man, 
and the author of two volumes of poems. He was the brother of 
the well-known humourist to whom we are indebted for ‘“ The Comic 
Blackstone” and the comic histories of England and Rome. 
While on a visit to England, Sir William A’Beckett addressed the 
Times on the subject of prison reform, and quoted the case of Owen 
Suffolk by way of illustration. He wrote :— 


You have pointed out the only true way of making any reformatory change in 
their character, viz., by personal contact with them in the places where they are 
to be found, whether in the prisons after sentence, or in the streets before detec- 
tion. I say the streets, for no other place is the home of half the juvenile delin- 
quents that infest the metropolis ; but in whatever wretched hovel their home 
—if they have any—may be, there must the philanthropist shrink not from 
entering if he would carry into practice his benevolent schemes. So also in the 
prisons. Nothing will ever be done by the paid routine of governors and chap- 
lains ; it is formal—heartless, at the best. Good men as they may be, there is 
too much of the o/i me ¢tangere air about them to render their official visitation 
of substantial moral use. Nothing ever pained me so much in my judicial career 
as the necessity of passing sentence on many who, I could not but think, under 
reformatory discipline might have been restored permanently to society. I saw 
not a few leave the bar, in the estimation of the public as hardened and incor- 
rigible villains, who, to my mind, only required kindness and discipline to bring 
them back to that better nature which somewhere or another dwells within the 
vilest, if we will only take the necessary pains to find it out. It was my prac- 
tice, as well as my principle, to temper mercy with justice in every case where 
extraordinary circumstances did not forbid the exercise of the former ; and I did 
so in spite of much obloquy and abuse from the press for passing what they 
called ‘‘ ridiculously light sentences.” The age, however, is growing in charity 
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as well as intelligence, and criminals are beginning to be considered as much 
objects of pity as of indignation. The legislature itself, too, is beginning to 
think of introducing some Christian elements into its penal laws, and altogether 
there is a hopeful vision before us of future amendment. 

In ‘connection with the subject of personal intercourse with criminals, I 
enclose you a copy of a letter I received from the convict whose superscription it 
bears, after an interview which had taken place between us in the gaol. I had 
been shown some verses of his composition, which struck me as indicating not 
only great poetic feeling, but a state of mind sensitively alive to elevated impres- 
sions, I was not disappointed in my interview with him; and though his letter 
is somewhat inflated, and teems with much that verges on affectation and bombast, 
yet on the whole I believe it to be a sincere exposition of his sentiments, and a 
true statement, as far as it goes, of his career. 


Some sixty poems by this convict versifier are accessible for 
reference. About twenty are preserved in manuscript in the museum 
of the Melbourne Gaol, and the balance have been published in the 
Melbourne and Sydney papers, mostly in the Melbourne Argus, where 
they can easily be identified by the initials O.H.S. This is the poem 
that attracted the attention and admiration of Sir William A’Beckett 
and led to the interview between the Chief Justice and the convict in 
his cell. It was discovered and impounded by a warder, who brought 
it to the governor of the gaol. The son of the Chief Justice 
happened to be present, read it, and said his father would like to 


see it :— 
THE DREAM OF FREEDOM. 

*Twas night, and the moonbeams palely fell 
On the gloomy walls of a cheerless cell, 
Where a captive sought a brief repose 
From the bitter pangs of his waking woes. 
O’er the dark blue waves of the mighty deep 
His spirit roamed in the dream of sleep, 
To each well-loved spot of his native shore, 
Where joyous he roved in the days of yore. 
But o’er each scene a shadow threw 

A gloom that never used to be, 
All seemed so real, yet so untrue 

To things once dear to memory. 
The hill-side seemed a prison-wall 

That, grimly frowning, pained the eye ; 
The old oak-tree, with branches tall, 

Looked like a gibbet ’gainst the sky. 
Each face familiar once seemed now 

A gaoler-face with stony stare, 
A mark was set on each fair brow, 

And in each voice were tones of care. 
Thus mingled in the dreamer’s brain 

The present with the olden time, 
Life’s pleasant things were those of pain, 

And guiltless days with days of crime. 
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On, on in dream by lofty hill, 

Through forest and o’er stormy waves, 
He wandered ; but he only still 

Beheld a world of fettered slaves. 


He saw a king surnamed the Great, 
Who ruled the nations by his nod ; 
To millions his one word was fate— 
He was a kind of demi-god. 
He sat upon a lofty throne, 
A monarch, with a monarch’s mien, 
Earth’s fairest forms were all his own, 
And untold wealth was his, I ween. 
In the battle-field his arm was might, 
And his kingly heart was firm and brave ; 
But he knew not the charm of freedom’s light, 
For he was ambition’s willing slave. 


Then he turned from the monarch’s throne to gaze 
On 2 lonely cot in a peaceful dell, 
Which, lit by the sun’s departing rays, 
Seemed a home of bliss where no woe could dwell, 
At the cottage door, with locks of white, 
An old man gazed on the western sky, 
And watched the sun’s declining light 
As it slowly sank from his haggard eye. 
Alas ! his spirit even there, 
Where all around was bright and fair, 
Was firmly bound to each crime-stained hour 
By vivid mem’ry’s haunting power, 
While conscience o’er the sea of Time 
A lurid shade of darkness cast, 
And conjured up the deeds of crime 
That chained him to a guilty past. 


In the captive’s dream of fancy wild, 
He looked no more on the man of care; 
His gaze was fixed on a beauteous child 
Who knelt at its mother’s feet in prayer. 
Its little hands were clasped—its eyes 
Uplifted were to Paradise ; 
Its simple words of faith and love 
Were registered in Heaven above ; 
Recorded there with angels’ tears 
As they wept o’er the hopes the mother built, 
For they looked through the vista of coming years, 
And saw it fettered to future guilt. 


And next he saw a youthful pair, 

A gallant youth and maiden fair, 
Reclining in a vine wreathed-bower 
At evening’s calm and gentle hour. 
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Their words were such as lovers speak 
When none are near ; and on fer cheek 
The blushes deepened while de knelt 
And poured out all his passion felt, 
And not in vain. Then surely they 
Were happy as a summer-day ? 
Ah ! no; for happiness is twin 
To purity of life and sou! ; 
And those who only love in sin 
Must wander widely from the goal. 
The flowers that scented the ev’ning air, 
The stars that gleamed from their home akove, 
Shed pitying tears for the guilty pair, 
For they were the slaves of unholy love. 





Then he turned from the things of earth to gaze 
On the regions of immortality, 

Where seraphs chanted their songs of praise, 
And every tongue was tuned in joy. 

Where countless thousands, clothed in white, 
To angel harps sang, ‘‘ We are free, 

And all who enter these realms of light 
From sin and sorrow shall be as we. 

Here freedom’s waters bright and fair, 

Flow undimmed by a single care ; 

And all who taste of the crystal tide 
Of the stream of life that for ever flows, 

Can never again be to sin allied, 
And is free for ever from earthly woes.” 


’T was now the drear-toned prison beil 
Loud-echoed through the captive’s cell. 
He rose—the vision of the night 
Again was present to his sight. 
He knelt—with fervency he prayed ;— 
Through faith in Christ, his sins forgiven, 
The narrow boundary of the grave 
Should be the vestibule of Heaven, 
Where, disenthralled from all below, 
He’d dwell beyond the starry sky, 
Free from the pains of earthly woe, 
In never-ending liberty ! 





The following, written on the day of his release from the penal 
hulk that was lately on view in the London docks, is perhaps the 
best of the collection :— 


I FEEL THAT I AM FREE. 


To me the sky looks bluer, 
And the green grass greener still, 
And earth’s flowers seem more lovely 
As they bloom on heath and hill. 
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There’s a beauty breathing round me 
Like a newborn Eden now, 
And forgotten are the furrows 
Grief has graven on my brow. 
There is gladness in the sunshine, 
As its gold light gilds the trees, 
And I hear a voice of music 
Singing to me in the breeze. 
There is in my heart a lightness 
That seemeth not of me, 
For to-day I’ve burst from bondage, 
And I feel that I am free. 


Free in the golden sunshine, 
Free in the fresh pure air, 
Where the flowers of the forest 
In their wild homes flourish fair. 
Free to theught, to give expression, 
To sing, to dance, and show 
That the stern world has not crushed me 
With its weary weight of woe. 
Are the years of care and sorrow 
But a dark dream of the past, 
Or this new life but a vision 
That is all too bright to last? 
IJow exultingly my spirit 
Flashes forth its newborn glee, 
As amid rejoicing nature 
I can feel that I am free. 


I have neither friend nor loved one 
To welcome me, nor home ; 

And lonely through the wide world 
As a stranger I must roam ; 

I know not where to-morrow 
To procure my daily bread, 

And to night the waving branches 
Must canopy my head. 

But if I had a palace, 

If of friends a gladsome throng, 
If some darling one were near me 
To cheer with love and song, 

If I’d riches which were boundless, 
No more joyous could I be 

Than what I am, exulting 
In the thought that I am free. 


Free in the bright glad sunshine, 

Free in the fresh pure air, 
My heart with gladness throbbing, 
And on my brow no care, 
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There’s the blue sky all above me— 
Not a prison-roof between-— 

And at my feet the flowers 
Nestle in the verdure green. 

Hark ! I hear the breezes singing — 
** Lift thy heart to God on high, 

Who hath brought thee back from sorrow 
To this world of hope and joy.” 

And the little nodding flowers 
In a chorus sing to me— 

‘« If thy God from sin shall free thee, 
Then thou shalt indeed be free.” 


These verses, written on seeing an appealing advertisement from 
his mother in the “agony column” of the Zimes, have a ring of 
sincerity and truth :— 


Mother ! darling mother, you are seeking me, I know, 

And I feel thy love will follow through the world where’er I go ; 
But I cannot come, dear mother; I am sadly altered now : 

The once fair wreath of innocence that garlanded my brow 

Has faded ne’er to bloom again ; and from the things of yore— 
The fair, the good, the beautiful—I’m severed evermore. 

My onward way must be a path of darkness and of pain, 

But I must tread it all alone—I cannot come again. 


Of all the changes that have come, I know that this will be, 
Where all the changes have been sad, the saddest change to thee. 
I know how much thou’lt weep, mother, for thy dear boy so lost, 
And ’tis the sorrow thou must feel that makes me sorrow most. 

I strove against this darker fate, I struggled, mother, long, 

I starved and suffered months, mother, ere I was linked to wrong ; 
And even now good angels plead to win me—but in vain ! 

Once fallen is for ever lost—I cannot come again. 





I’m severed from thee by my sin, but cannot say ‘* forget,” 

Thy love is such a hallowed thing, I ask it even yet ; 

But let it be a memory that images all fair 

The child that with uplifted hands in faith knelt by thy chair. 
Think of me, mother, as I was, when joy lit up my brow 

And my young heart was innocent, but not as I am now. 

Pray for me. This I know thou’lt do! but seek me not, ’tis vain ! 
I'd throw a shadow on thy home—I cannot come again. 


They say that in the desert drear some greenness may be found, 
Some oasis in contrast strange to all the waste around, 

And even thus, within my heart, guilt-darkened though it be, 
There is a love all-beautiful, that lives and clings to thee. 

I’m weeping very bitterly, I cannot help these tears, 

They are the tribute memory pays to joys of fleeted years. 
Good-bye ! God bless thee, mother dear ! I sorrow for thy pain. 
Oh! if I were but innocent, I’d gladly come again. 
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This amplified paraphrase of the familiar “ Stone walls do not a 
prison make” has some elements of interest :— 


THE REAL AND THE IDEAL. 

I feel I have—and who has not ?— 

An inner and an outer life : 
The one may be a dreary lot, 

With sorrow and with suff’ring rife ; 
While in the other may be found 

A magic world of fancies fair, 
Where brightest dreams of joy abound, 

And never enters dark despair. 


The life I live may seem to those 
Who gaze upon it outwardly 
A drear existence, full of woes 
And never-ceasing misery ; 
But in the mystic life of mind, 
Abstracted from earth’s things of sense, 
Oblivious to my grief, I find 
A joy exalted and intense. 


My outward life is prison-gloomed, 
My life of dreams is fancy free ; 
The one is ever care-consumed, 
The other tranquil as can be. 
Existence that is sternly real 
As mine would crush the heart with gricf, 
Were it not that the bright ideal 
With visioned joy imparts relief, 
There’s not a joy the world can give, 
There’s not a bliss the heart hath known, 
But in the spirit-life I live 
I have the power to make my own. 
I care not what my actual lot 
While thus sustained my soul can be ; 
My sorrows shall be all forgot 
In fairest dreams of poesy. 


During one of his brief intervals of freedom, the prison poet had 
alittle affair of the heart, and this is one of several effusions dedi- 
cated to the object of his admiration :— 


LOVE AND FAME. 


Fame surrounds us with a glory 
Dazzling as the noon-day sun, 
And upon the page of story 
Blazons deeds of greatness done. 
But ’tis love that sheds a brightness 
Round us that can ne’er depart, 
And, with its own gentle lightness, 
Writes its records on the heart. 
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Fame may stir the soul within us, 
Half with pleasure, half with pain, 

And a world’s applause may win us 
With its many-echoed strain. 

But the song of love’s own singing, 
Though ’tis breathed by one alone, 

Ever to the heart is bringing 
New-born rapture in its tone. 


Give to me one fair form near me, 
And Ill sigh no more for fame ; 
Better one sweet voice to cheer me, 
Than the heartless crowd’s acclaim. 
Of fame’s gifts I ask not any, 
Its proud temples will I shun ; 
For the voices of the many, 
Give to me the heart of one! 


Here is an echo of Longfellow—a singular series of moral lessons 
preached by an oft-convicted desperado :— 


THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 


Up! and arm for life’s stern struggle, 
We shall conquer in the fight 
If we arm us for the battle 
With the weapons Truth and Right ; 
Though the world’s arrayed against us, 
We will shrink not from the strife, 
For invincible is duty 
On the battle-field of life. 


In the vanguard of the battle 
Foremost comes our foeman Sin, 
Like a giant in his prowess, 
With an aspect stern and grim. 
But, though mighty in his power, 
We'll preserve a dauntless air, 
And we'll fight this dreaded foeman 
*Neath the sturdy shield of pray’r. 


Next is Poverty approaching, 
Weapons sure and sharp she wears, 
And she’s backed by thronging thousands 
By a countless host of cares. 
Still, this terrible invader 
We'll repel with robust health, 
And with energy and labour 
Soon we'll win the ally Wealth. 


Every step is fraught with struggle, 
Cares full armed our path oppose ; 

Hopes are falling fast around us ; 
Wounded are we, too, by woes. 
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Yet our courage must not falter, 
We must fight Care hand to hand ; 
Other hopes will soon support us 
If we firmly take our stand. 


In the serried ranks of battle, 
With the flag of Right unfurled, 
Let our well-tried virtues make us 
Victors ever in the world. 
Noble be the things we fight for ! 
Glorious be the deeds we do! 
Foemen to the false and evil, 
Champions of the good and true! 


Fight we as God’s soldiers bravely, 
Let us conquer by His might ! 
His Almighty arm shall aid us 
Ever in the cause of right. 
Fight on to life’s latest moments, 
Faith at last shall conquer death : 
Dying—still we'll shout in triumph, 
© Victory ” with our last drawn breath. 
Onward, then, to dare the struggle, 
Though we fall upon the field ; 
Better be struck down in battle, 
Than, like cowards, tamely yield. 
Shrink not from the stern encounter, 
Duty ever strength supplies ; 
And from every fall we meet with, 
Anteus-like, we'll stronger rise. 


In striking contrast and contradiction to the foregoing is the 
following song written by the same hand, and, unfortunately, the most 
widely circulated of Owen Suffolk’s verses. He apologises for it in 
his autobiography, and explains that it was written in a weak moment 
at the instigation of Gardiner—a fellow bushranger, and one of the 
most daring and resourceful highwaymen in the criminal annals of 
the colonies :— 
It is not in a prison drear, 
Where all around is gloom, 
’ That I would end life’s wild career, 
And sink into the tomb. 
For though my spirit’s ever bold 
Each tyrant to defy; 
Still, still, within a dungeon cold 
I could not calmly die. 
It is not that my cheek would pale 
Within a lonely cell ; 
It is not that my heart would quail 
To bid this world farewell. 
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For if oppressed by tyrant foe 
I'd freely be the first 

To give my life and strike the blow 
To lay him in the dust. 








But place me in a forest glen 
Unfettered, wild and free, 
With fifty tried and chosen men, 
A bandit chief to be. 
*Tis there, when fighting with my foes 
Amid my trusty band, 
I'd freely leave this world of woes, 
And die with sword in hand. 













Besides being a poet, this remarkable criminal was also an orator 
of considerable ability and reputation. Mr. J. B. Castieau, the 
Governor of the Melbourne Gaol, tells us, in his published remini- 
scences, that Owen Suffolk was unquestionably the most dangerous 
and disturbing of the criminals under his control, by reason of his 
great oratorical powers, and the influence they gave him over all the 
other prisoners. As a sample of his skill in this department, the 
speech he delivered prior to receiving his last sentence in a colonial 
court may be cited. It was in the golden city of Ballarat, whither 
he had gone after being released from the hulks. He obtained 
employment in a Ballarat store, but was only allowed to earn an 
honest livelihood there for three days, As ill-luck would have it, on 
the third day who should come in to make a purchase but an ex- 
warder of the hulks. The purchaser, before leaving the store, had a 
whispered colloquy with the proprietor, and that same evening the 
smart young storeman was informed that his services were no longer 
required. The inevitable relapse into crime ensued, followed by 
arrest, a double conviction, and this highly-suggestive speech from 
the dock :— 


Your Honour and Gentlemen of the Jury,—As I am compelled to appear 
before you this day, I feel that I have reached the lowest depth of debasement. 
I have to face you with the felon’s garb upon my back, and with the felon’s fetters 
rivetted upon my limbs, and yet I am constrained to confess that my appearance 
is correlative with my experiences. I represent a class. I exemplify the results 
of asystem. That class is the criminal class ; that system is the penal system. 
My crimes link me to the one, and I have for years been subjected to the in- 
fluence of the other. I already stand before you a doomed man—doomed for 
years to the darkness of the hulk dungeons. That I have deserved my fate I do 
not deny ; that I have never struggled against the evil which has led to it I cannot 
admit. Iam nota fatalist ; and yet, looking back upon my life, I seem to see 
the hand of destiny weaving into my existence many a dark thread that was not 
of my own placing. I am not advancing a dangerous doctrine, but I am 
asserting a truth. I recognise the responsibility to God and man for the guilt J 
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have committed, but I cannot ignore the terrible power of the circumstances by 
which I have been overcome. 

I have said that I represent a class. The world calls it criminal—permit me 
to add the word unfortunate. If to live in violation of the laws which are the 
safeguard of society is to be criminal—to be thrust into prison in early life, to be 
taught there that virtue is vice and vice virtue, to be sent out from the prison into 
the world to be by the world rejected, this surely is to be unfortunate. The ex- 
periences of the class I represent are in this sentence epitomised. 

I have said, too, gentlemen, that I exemplify the results of a system, and I 
speak a truth. Iam accustomed to a prison life, I seem almost to have never 
known another. I am familiar with it in its every aspect, and if I stand before 
you this moment unabashed by my criminal position, it is because I have lost in 
the prison all feeling of self-respect, all sense of degradation. It may be possible 
to devise a system calculated to redeem, those that I have known are powerful 
only to ruin. The Victorian system is, I dare say, as good as any other to which 
I have been subjected ; but it, as others, has only taught me this: it has taught 
me how to suffer, but not how to reform; it has had no elevating influence upon 
my life, it has imbued me with no correct principles, it has imparted no earnest 
aims; but it has made me indifferent to degradation, it has taught me to feel less 
horror of a prison doom, and, by its assimilating power, it has fitted me for the 
prison, but it has unfitted me for the world. And that which it has done for me 
it has done also for thousands. 

It is probable, gentlemen, that I surprise you. You can scarcely reconcile the 
plain statements which I make to you with the sazmer in which I place them 
before you. But you must remember that human nature has its anomalies, and 
I, perhaps, am one of them. Loving the pure, the good, and the true, I have 
linked myself to all that is base, evil, and false in life ; and though in the years 
that are gone there was a time when, like another Prometheus, I stood bound to 
the rock of crime with the vultures of remorse gnawing at my heart, that time is 
past, and I regard my crimes with sullen apathy, and in contemplation of their 
punishment my soul is filled with a morbid pride in the consciousness of its power 
to endure. 

With reference to the offence for which I am arraigned I have but little to say. 
A few days before its commission I was released, after imprisonment for years, 
from one of the penal hulks. I take my God to witness that I entered the world 
with the desire, certainly not born of the prison teaching, to be good and honest. 
My freedom seemed to me like a second birth, and the world, in its sunlit 
beauty, looked like a new creation. There was a poem in this new existence, 
and I gave it utterance. As I once again breathed the fresh pure air, I felt 
indeed that 

There is a deep sweet feeling in the human heart 
Which makes life beautiful amid its thorns. 


The honest employment that I longed to secure I was so fortunate as to 
obtain ; but I held it only for three days, and I was then recognised and hunted 
out asa leper among men. Outlawed thus from the good, with principles weak- 
ened by long criminal association, can you wonder that I abandoned myself with 
all recklessness to the evil? Ido not attempt to vindicate my conduct ; I am 
only here to suffer for it. I have spoken not to benefit myself, but to warn others. 
There may be some in this court to listen to me who stand on the verge of the 
precipice ; one step more and they are plunged into the abyss of crime. Of that 
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step I say beware! It leads from all joy into the dark misery of a priscn life, 
and what that life is may be embodied in a few words. 

It isan existence upon which degradation sits enthroned—life divorced from all 
love, shut out from all enjoyment, familiar with all wretchedness. He that enters 
upon it is forever doomed. How many are the tears he will have to shed over his 
debasement, how burning will be the blushes that will deepen on his cheek, how 
terrible will be the feelings with which he will hear the first clank of his chain, 
and how in the agony of his soul will he long for death as a release! But beneath 
this lowest deep there is a deeper still, for the time will come when he will look 
upon his degradation and his misery and not wish to die ; when he will hear with 
apathy the rattling of his fetters, when the contemplation of his guilt will bring 
no blush to his cheek, and his eyes will look upon his wretchedness without a 
tear; and then, perhaps, after years and years passed in a living tomb, he will 
pass from life to death in prison darkness, or find in the gallows the avenue to a 
felon’s grave. 

Gentlemen, I have finished. I must return to the darkness of my prison-life 
—to the doom of guilt. It is my fate, and I have learned to bear it. I can only 
hope that, like some wrecked vessel, which, lost itself, serves still as a beacon to 
others, the degree of misery I have reached may warn all who behold it to shun 
the paths that I have travelled, and teach them to beware of the first fatal step 
that leads to a prison. 


Owen Suffolk’s autobiography—“ Days of Crime and Years of 
Suffering ”—contains fifty-six chapters and an appendix entitled 
“Thoughts on Prison Discipline.” It has never been published in 
book form. It was purchased by the proprietors of the Me/bourne 
Argus for £100 and brought out in their weekly issue. With the 
money thus acquired, the “ prison poet” returned to England, and 
soon afterwards a report reached the colony that he was again in 
prison. His autobiography possesses a remarkable degree of literary 
merit, and may indeed be called an astonishing performance, having 
regard to the fact that it was written in one of the deepest and darkest 
dungeons of a “ floating hell” by a heavily-ironed convict without any 
of the ordinary aids to authorship. The passages descriptive of the 
scenes of his bushranging exploits exhibit a close observation and a 
vivid appreciation of the beauties of nature, but the singular specimens 
of prison philosophy with which the work is interspersed constitute 
perhaps its most interesting and instructive feature. Here is a 
striking example of his proneness to philosophise on fatalistic lines:— 


I looked out this morning through my cell port upon the stormy waters. It 
was blowing a perfect hurricane. <A tiny boat manned by two rowers attracted 
my attention. The boat was trying to make headway against the wind and sea. 
Bravely the rowers plied the oars, and nobly the tiny vessel mounted each 
threatening wave. But ever and anon a stronger blast than ordinary would sweep 
furiously over the waters, and backward the boat would be forced, despite the 
resolute exertions of those who manned her. For a full hour I watched the 
struggle, and at last I saw that the men gave up the contest in despair, for round 
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went the boat, up went the sail, and away she flew before the conquering gale. 
The rowers had contended long and earnestly, but the wind and the waves were 
stronger than their sinews. 

‘‘ There,” said I to myself, as I saw the boat scudding away, “is an allegory 
of man and destiny. The man may be strong, his will vigorously resistive, his 
energies ably exercised; but before a greater force than his own he is but as a 
child, and finding how futile his resistance is he ceases to contend, and is borne 
along by the strong current of his fate.” 


The same theory, but with a directly personal application, is 
ventilated in the following passage :— 


The blackest human heart that guilt ever claimed as its own has still lingering 
in it some spark of a holier fire than that with which crime sears it. I have been 
companioned with murderers of many kinds—been with them when their hours on 
earth were numbered; I have been in close association with criminals of all 
grades ; I have analysed the mental character of each notorious prisoner now in 
this hulk, and as certain as there is a God, so certain is it that none are beyond 
the pale of redemption—that all struggle sometimes against the evil which has 
them in possession. 

Looking backward upon my own life with introverted gaze, I behold, through 
all the course of years that I have clung to wickedness, good clinging (although 
too feebly) to my nature, and seeking to obtain a hold upon my heart. 
Unscared by crime’s unsightly deeds, it followed still upon my path, with the 
hope to win me to itself at last. Pleading in vain, it has pleaded stiil—content 
if its whisperings annulled one guilty intention, or lessened the enormity of one 
guilty deed. In my most reckless moments, amid my most daring crimes, in the 
shaded forest, infatuated by the so-called romance of crime, in the false glare of 
exciting pleasures, in the dark prison—still good, not wholly driven from my 
nature, has at times asserted its presence, and said, ‘‘ Be mine!” 


The appended reflections, suggested by a retrospective glance at 
one of the brief periods during which the ghost of the guilty past 
allowed him to earn his living honestly and quietly, seem to have 
anticipated the creation of Messrs. Jekyll and Hyde :— 


Actively and usefully employed, my outward life was unvisited by aught of 
sorrow ; and again hope was my bosom-guest, and a fair and guiltless future lay 
in the field of my vision. My intellectual aspirations soared upward to the sky, 
and the dream of fame took possession of my soul, and cheered me in many an 
hour of nightly study. Fair and beautiful then were the fancies which filled my 
mind. I seemed not to myself to be the same being who had pursued wickedness 
with so much recklessness. The good angel of my life then ruled in my soul, 
but alas ! how soon to be dethroned by the dark spirit of my destiny. Is there 
not, as some hold, a double self within us? I.ook we not in our best moods 
upon that ater ego of our lives which guilt has taken in possession as a loathsome 
something that belongs not to our own identity? Yes, yes; it must beso. This 
quality of human nature isa truth. I look back upon the thorny path of life that 
I have so wearily trodden, and I gaze upon myself wooing the beautiful, the 
noble, and the elevated things which my poetic nature loved ; and upon the same 
track I behold my dark shadow scaring away all that is most lovely, and linking 
me with its grim might to all the wickedness I have followed. 
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How often, in those better times of which I now briefly write, would I, in the 
solemn stillness of night, when the rustle of the forest leaves was hushed, rise 
from the lessons which man has written in books, and walk abroad to study the 
pages of all-teaching nature! I would leave the midnight lamp to gaze on the 
sleeping earth lit by the thousand glories of the sky; I would turn from com- 
muning with the master-minds of mortals to hold communion with the things 
which bear the impress of the Immortal. Here, sorrowful in my cell, I look back 
to the night wanderings in Bullarook,' and again thronging to my brain come the 
old fancies and wild imaginings. But how useless now, amid the stern reality of 
prison life, to picture the ideal beauties of those times for ever gone. 


The closing sentence of the following passage forcibly presents a 
truth that is too seldom recognised in the practical treatment of the 
problem of crime :— 


I suppose that a convict shut up in his cell has little claim to be regarded as a 
philosopher. Nevertheless I shall sometimes, when the mood is on me, philoso- 
phise. As in all other respects I am under such rigid restraint, it is quite a luxury 
now and then to give free utterance to my thoughts, and express opinions that 
are not precisely conventional. Ofcourse I am in the world’s judgment ‘‘an 
incorrigible scoundrel,” ‘*a confirmed criminal,” ‘lost to every sense of virtue,” 
‘¢ innately depraved,” and so forth. This is the newspaper language applied to 
the class to which I am now linked by my guilt ; and I dare say the papers only 
echo the opinion of that embodiment of goodness which we call the world. 
Personally, I have no quarrel with the world; let it only pronounce my story 
readable, and it is welcome to pass any condemnation upon myself that it may 
choose. But, speaking generally, I am just a /¢¢t/e at variance with its opinions. 
I believe that the great good men of the world are a little less good, and the 
notoriously bad men just a shade or two better, than they seem to be. To my 
thinking, the public philanthropist is not so perfect as he appears to be when 
photographed by Mayall and set up in type by Murray ; and I have a very strong 
conviction that the criminal clad in grey and ornamented with chains is not guste 
so black in heart as the world pronounces him. If on the best deeds of the really 
good man there is sometimes thrown a baleful shadow, depend upon it that, 
despite the very bad actions which the world’s very bad men have committed, 
there are still to be found struggling in their hearts—thoughts, feelings, and aspira- 
tions which, in other eyes than mortal, may link them still to heaven. All that 
a criminal has done the vigilance of justice may detect ; all that he has resisted, 
the keenest analyst of judicial chemistry fails to discover. 


A man who has spent seventeen of the best years of his life in 
prisons afloat and ashore, who, in his own words, has been “flogged, 
chained, and starved” throughout that long term of isolation from 
unconvicted mankind, is certainly qualified to write an essay on 
penal discipline. Owen Suffolk’s supplementary paper on the sub- 
ject is informing but pessimistic. ‘No subject,” he says, “has, I 
suppose, been more discussed than that of the treatment of criminals. 
It has been a prominent theme in the halls of legislation. Judges 
have brought their sage experience to bear upon the question ; 

The scene of his first tutorship. 
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prison-inspectors, governors of gaols, matrons, and chaplains have 
all given books upon it to the world. Yet, after all, can it be said 
that any fixed opinion has been arrived at? And is not crime just 
as much as ever what Rousseau pronounced it—a puzzle? In 
England one county has faith in a liberal diet and the presence of a 
chaplain, the next enforces fasting and the treadmill, and the metro- 
politan prisons expect everything from a system where rogues look at 
each other and are dumb. One class of advocates believe in the 
virtue of the lash, while another set of sentimentalists talk poetically 
about the ‘ might of gentleness.’ This legislator would imprison for 
life, while that would have the punishment short, sharp, and decisive. 
The prisoners themselves disagree quite as much as others, and I 
am not acquainted with any two who think alike upon the subject 
I have myself been subjected to such a varicty of systems, that I am 
quite sincere when I declare that I have no faith in the reforming 
power of any system at all.” 

His theory is that “there is no existing system through which a 
prisoner could pass without rendering him less fit for the world and 
more fit for a prison,” and therefore all the efforts of society should 
be directed towards prevention. * Youth—and, strange to say, 
educated youth in particular—once fallen, is crime-doomed for life. 
I am by no means theorising in making this statement, but I speak 
from experience and from a knowledge of the antecedents of scores 
of those aroundme. This tendency of education, when once prison- 
tainted, to lead up to a criminal career, is owing, I suppose, to the 
stronger power of imagination with which it is endowed, and the 
redundancy of spirit which it possesses.” The prison poet says his 
philosophy of crime is summed up in the sentence :—“ Look to a 
people’s homes rather than to a people’s prisons.” In other words, 
save the young from contact with crime, for a first conviction 
followed by imprisonment is fatal and irrevocable. 

Be once convicted by a jury, and pass a year or two in prison, and despite of 
the most earnest resolution it is very—too sadly—possible that crime will again 
claim you. As a liberated felon you have to face society—you have to do battle 
with its conventions and prejudices—you have to overcome its repugnance to 
employing you--you have to bear with its suspicions— and, after all, when years 
of rectitude should have begotten faith, that faith is denied, and you are still 
regarded with distrust as a crime-tainted man. If for a time you are fortunate 
enough to obtain employment where your antecedents are unknown, you are still 


unsafe ; you live on in a state of dread anxiety that some one will recognise you, 
and at last your fears are realised, and you are thrust out as something leprous 
and unclean. 
The world, I know well enough, does not pretend to enforce such a penalty 
as this for a first offence, but too often it is enforced. Perhaps, my reader, you 
BB2 
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are an orator who in your time has made a telling speech, full of philanthropy 
and fine words. But let John Noakes knock at your door and tell you that he 
has just left the gaol, and wants employment to keep him honest, and you will 
tell him you are very sorry you have nothing to give him to do, at the same time 
having rather an uncomfortable feeling in reference to the coats hanging up in the 
hall. John Noakes in the abstract, you admit, should be employed, but John 
Noakes in the concrete you wish to keep at a respectable distance. You deny 
this? Very good; please favour me with your address, and I’ll do myself the 
honour of waiting upon you. 


Prison reform is now in the air, and a study of the career and 
the ideas of this remarkable criminal may be helpful towards the 
solution of a grave, complex, and long-standing problem. His life 
preaches in trumpet tones a moral to judges and magistrates : Never 
send a youth to prison for a first offence ; give him a caution and a 
chance of recovery. Had Owen Suffolk, when as a youth of eighteen 
he was tempted to abstract #50 from a letter in the London General 
Post Office, been treated with mercy and consideration, how different 
his fate, in all probability, would have been! Instead of being 
cautioned, reprimanded, and discharged, with a full knowledge of 
what would happen to him if he again strayed from the path of 
honesty, he was treated as an irreclaimable offender, consigned to 
the companionship of past masters in crime and villany, and so 
effectually stamped with the seal and mark of the prison that, as we 
have seen, he was unable to rid himself of it even at the uttermost 
ends of the earth, with the result that he became by force of circum- 
stances an outcast from society, and a desperado of the first-water. 
It is to be feared that too many judges and magistrates fail to realise 
what they are doing when they send young offenders to the con- 
taminating atmosphere of the prison, and rarely give a thought to 
the life-long consequences of the words of doom they pronounce 
with such parrot-like flippancy. The mechanical and stony-hearted 
style in which elderly and seasoned judges and magistrates consign 
their unfortunate fellow-creatures, and specially youthful culprits, to 
terms of imprisonment, is positively appalling when one considers 
all that is involved in the proceeding. Chief Justice Sir William 
A’Beckett pointed out the right road to reform when he said that 
criminals should be considered as much objects of pity as of indigna- 
tion. It is by acting more generally and consistently in the spirit of 
this wise, humane, and Christian sentiment that prisons are to become 
less tenanted, and thousands of young lives saved from needless 
wreck and ruin. 

J. F. HOGAN. 





SHAKESPEARE’S COPY OF 
MONTAIGNE. 


HERE is at the British Museum, as most people are aware, a 
copy of the first edition of Florio’s translation of Montaigne’s 

“ Essays,” published in London in 1603, on the fly-leaf of which is 
the signature “ Willm Shakspere.” ‘This signature bears a striking 
resemblance to the three signatures which appear upon the poet’s 
will, and also to that upon the indenture of conveyance relating 
to the purchase by Shakespeare of+a dwelling-house in Blackfriars 
from one Henry Walker, and yet there are few at the present day 
who believe in its authenticity. Dr. Furnivall dismisses it with 
the observation that, as the signature has no pedigree, it need not be 
considered. The book was purchased for a hundred guineas by the 
British Museum authorities in 1837 from the Rev. Edward Patteson, 
of East Sheen, in Surrey, and all that is known of its history is that 
it belonged previously to Mr. Patteson’s father, the Rev. Edward 
Patteson, minister of Smethwick, in Staffordshire, who is known to 
have exhibited the volume to his friends as a curiosity on account of 
the autograph as far back as the year 1780. The only comments 
which can be made upon this brief history are that the autograph 
was in existence before the notorious William Ireland was born, and 
that Smethwick is close to the borders of Warwickshire, the county 
of Shakespeare’s birth, That Shakespeare was conversant with 
Montaigne’s “ Essays” is proved, not only by the well-known passage 
in “The Tempest,” where Gonzalo’s description of the common- 
wealth which he would fain establish is simply a paraphrase of a 
passage in Montaigne’s essay “ Of the Caniballes,” but by internal 
evidence in several of the plays, notably “ Hamlet.” The fact that 
Shakespeare was conversant with the essays might be a strong 
temptation to anyone possessing a copy of the first edition of Florio’s 
Montaigne to forge his signature therein in order to enhance its 
value; and the additional circumstance that since 1838 three or four 
similar “ finds ”—though not of Montaigne’s Essays—have proved 
to be forgeries, has no doubt caused this autograph to fall into 
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disrepute. But in this case scepticism may have been carried too far, 
and a judicious examination of the facts would perhaps rehabilitate the 
autograph in the estimation of the critics. It is hardly going too far 
to say that it is still probable that this signature is genuine. The 
words used by Sir Frederic Madden, to whom the discovery of the 
book was due, in his “Observations on an Autograph of Shak- 
spere and the Orthography of his Name,” communicated to the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1837, were as follows :—‘ The present auto- 
graph challenges and defies suspicion, and has already passed the 
ordeal of numerous competent examiners, all of whom have, without 
a single doubt, expressed their conviction of its genuineness.” Sir 
Frederic Madden was keeper of the manuscripts in the Museum, and 
one of the greatest authorities on autographs, and although he is said 
to have subsequently changed his opinion, a change of front which 
he does not appear to have put on record, the strong words he had 
previously used, after a careful examination, cannot be ignored. 

If we are prepared to admit that there is a possibility of 
this book having once belonged to Shakespeare, some observa- 
tions which may be made upon the ink marks scattered through- 
out its pages will become interesting. The only criticism of 
any moment which has been made with regard to the ink notes on 
the fly-leaves is that of Sir Frederic Madden in the tract above 
quoted, to the following effect :—‘‘On the top of the same page 
which contains Shakspere’s autograph are written in a smaller, and 
in my opinion, a more recent hand, two short sentences from the 
Thyestes of Seneca, Act V., cecidit incassum dolor, and vota non 
Jaciam improba. The same hand, apparently, has written on the 
fly-leaf at the end of the volume many similar Latin sentences with 
reference to the pages of Montaigne’s work, from which they are all 
borrowed ; such as Fader est sue quisque fortuna, Festinatio tarda 
est, Calamitosus est animus futuri anxius, &c. Could we believe 
these to have proceeded from Shakspere’s hand they would acquire 
a high degree of interest ; but after an attentive examination of them 
I am persuaded they were added by a later pen, and in this opinion 
I have been confirmed by the judgment of other persons versed in 
the writings of this period. A very few marginal notes occur in the 
volume, at pages 134, 254, 513, which are by the same hand, to 
which also in all probability we must assign the word ‘Zhessayes,’ 
written in ink on the back of the volume. The binding is in its 
original state, and no doubt the same as when the book was read by 
Shakspere.” So far as the marks in the body of the book are 
concerned, Sir Frederic Madden refers only to the few marginal 
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notes, which are for the most part duplicates of the notes on the last 
fly-leaf. But besides these marginal notes there are upon the pages 
a number of other ink marks which hitherto have escaped all 
comment, and these marks may be divided into three series. There 
are in the first place numerous diminutive ticks and small crosses 
set against the first lines of some of the various Latin quotations ; 
the ink of these marks is of a fresher and blacker colour than that of 
the signature, and they are evidently all by the same hand, as they 
are made in the same way throughout the book, and are of the same 
size. Where a Latin quotation with the page on which it occurs is 
written upon the last fly-leaf, it will sometiines be found on turning 
to the page that the quotation has been marked with one of these 
diminutive ticks or little crosses, and it is probable therefore that the 
same hand which ticked the verse tags throughout the book also 
penned some of the Latin quotations on the last fly-leaf. The 
person who made these marks was evidently a scholar who was 
perhaps concerned to note those Latin citations with which he was 
familiar rather than to call attention to any shrewd saying of 
Montaigne’s. There are in the second place a number of asterisks 
set against different passages. Some of these asterisks are com- 
posed of three minute circles with the tail of a “y” beneath, some 
are similar to the marks which naturalists use to denote the gender 
of animals, and one is in the shape of the crescent moon. Ina few 
instances the asterisks are accompanied by a comment or a quotation 
from a Latin author. The ink of these marks is also fresher than 
that of the signature, and as they have a common resemblance they 
may with reason be assigned to one hand. In the third place there 
are some marks, nine in number, the ink of which is of a faint and 
rusty appearance, corresponding almost exactly with that of the ink 
of the signature. These marks consist of two large crosses, and of 
little lines drawn down the margin horizontally or in regular curves. 
The only evidence which an expert could adduce in regard to the 
authorship of any ink marks in a book would be a comparison of the 
appearance of the ink with that of some writing in the same book, 
the authenticity of which was known, and by such a comparison no 
certainty could be arrived at. Therefore, the most that can be said 
after a comparison of the inks, is that if the signature of Shakespeare 
in this book is authentic, it is probable that this third series of 
marks, as it has been described, was also made by Shakespeare. If, 
however, the passages so marked have a bearing upon some of the 
facts—the very few facts concerning Shakespeare’s life which are 
known and established through the channel of legal documents, the 
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coincidence might well be taken as affording internal evidence of the 
authenticity of the signature, and that this is the case may be clearly 
shown. 

In the essay entitled “That the taste of Goods or Evils doth 
greatly depend on the opinion we have of them,” there is a lengthy 
passage in which Montaigne details his experience in regard to 
money matters during the course of his life. ‘I have lived,” says 
he, “in three kinds of condition since I came out of my infancie. 
The first time, which continued well-nigh twentie yeares, I have past 
it over as one who had no other means but casual, and depending 
from the direction and helpe of others, without any certaine mainte- 
nance or regular prescription.” Against these lines there is set an 
asterisk, with the comment, “The manner of the author’s life.” The 
comment, which is the duplicate of one written upon the last fly-leaf, 
together with the asterisk, belong to what has been described as the 
second series of marks. But beneath the comment is a fainter ink 
mark, which properly belongs to the third series, the appearance of 
the ink of which corresponds with that of the signature. Now it is 
well known that, owing to the declining fortunes of his father, 
Shakespeare was, as a young man, “ without any certaine maintenance 
or regular prescription.” That this state of things continued “ well- 
nigh twentie yeares,” that is, the first twenty years of his life, is also 
in keeping with the facts, for although Shakespeare married when he 
was but eighteen, it is more than probable that the young couple 
were at first supported in part by Anne Hathaway’s father, who was 
a “substantial yeoman.” There is evidence that at that time Shake- 
speare’s father was in impoverished circumstances, and the poet 
himself had no visible means of subsistence. Farther down the 
page there is a faded ink mark against the following lines :—‘ My 
second manner of life hath beene to have monie: which when I had 
once fingred, according to my condition, I sought to hoord up some 
against a rainie day, esteeming that it was no having unlesse a man 
had ever somewhat besides his ordinarie expenses in possession.” 
Shakespeare left Stratford-on-Avon for London in the year 1586 or 
thereabouts, when he was twenty-three or twenty-four years old, and 
his stage fortunes prospered so well that in 1589 he possessed some 
share in one of the principal London theatres, and in 1596 was a 
considerable shareholder. Soon afterwards he was rich enough to 
purchase the best house in Stratford, with 107 acres of adjacent 
land, for a sum corresponding in modern money to about 1,500 
guineas ; and while in the prime of life, at forty-six, he was able to 
retire with an income in modern money of £1,500 a year. Shake- 
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speare was one of the few poets whose “second manner of life hath 
beene to have monie.” A curved line, also in faded ink, is drawn 
against the following lines on the next page :—“ From which I am 
falne into a third kinde of life (I speake what I thinke of it) 
assuredly much more pleasing and formall : which is, that I measure 
my garment according to my cloth, and let my expenses goe together 
with my coming in; sometimes the one, otherwhilst the other 
exceeds, but they are never farre asunder.” Shakespeare retired to 
Stratford four or five years before his death, and led there a quiet 
life, and it is of such a leisurely retired life, free from cares, that 
Montaigne writes. These passages, considered by themselves, are 
not convincing, but when considered in conjunction with two others 
they become worthy of notice. 

There is first, in the same essay, a large ink cross, very faint and 
rusty in appearance, against these words :—“ Yet have I lost two or 
three (children) my selfe, whilst they were young and at nurce, if not 
without apprehension of sorrow, yet without continuance of griefe. 
And there is no accident woundeth men deeper, or goeth so neere 
the heart as the loss of children.” Shakespeare’s only son, Hamnet, 
died in 1596, when he was eleven years old, and was buried at 
Stratford. This was seven years before Florio’s translation of 
Montaigne was published. 

In the essay “ Upon some Verses of Virgil,” in which Montaigne 
discourses with quaint, if not grotesque freedom upon the relations 
between the sexes, there is secondly a marked passage, to explain the 
bearing of which a few comments in regard to the circumstances of 
Shakespeare’s marriage are necessary. The fact that Shakespeare at 
the age of eighteen married Anne Hathaway, who was then eight 
years older than himself, and that six months after the marriage their 
first child was born, carries so plain an accusation upon the face of it 
that pious commentators have been at much pains to explain away 
that which is capable of but one explanation. Without necessarily 
agreeing with the estimate of the poet formed by the late Sir Richard 
Burton, who complained that some of our dull wits had “converted 
Shakespeare, that most debauched genius, into a good British bour- 
geois,” it is the simplest course to recognise the facts which are 
established by the marriage bond and the baptismal register, facts 
which when the poet’s youth and the subsequent marriage are con- 
sidered do not imply any grave degree of immorality. In his “ Life 
of William Shakespeare ” the late Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps said, “The 
bond which was given on the occasion of Shakespeare’s intended 
marriage is still preserved at Worcester. ‘There is no peculiarity to 
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be observed in it, nor can I agree with Mr. Collier in admitting that 
the whole proceeding seems to indicate haste and secrecy. In fact, 
the bond is exactly similar to those which were usually granted on such 
occasions.” This is disingenuous. The “ peculiarity ” is in the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and not in the bond itself, and that peculiarity 
is best illustrated by the dates of the marriage bond and of the birth 
of the first child of Shakespeare’s marriage. The bond is dated 
November 28, 1582, and the baptism of Susanna Shakespeare was 
registered on May 26, 1583, the birth having probably occurred on 
the 24th, an interval between the two dates of less than six months by 
thecalendar. Feeling the difficulty of the case, Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
made an agreeable effort to rehabilitate the poet’s character in the 
following passage :—“ The espousals of the lovers were celebrated in 
the summer of 1582. In those days betrothment or contract of matri- 
mony often preceded actual marriage. We need not hesitate in 
believing that this ceremony was passed through by Shakespeare and 
Anne Hathaway, and we have the direct testimony of an author of 
1543, that in some places it was regarded in all essential particulars 
as an actual marriage. Provided marriage was celebrated in a 
reasonable time no criminality could be alleged after the contract 
had been made.” For the first statement there is no authority what- 
ever, and the “contract of matrimony ” was in this case the bond of 
marriage drawn up a few days before the marriage took place, and 
attached to the license for the marriage. By this bond Fulke Sandells 
and John Rychardson, described as yeomen, bound themselves to 
pay forty pounds sterling—a sum equivalent to about two hundred 
pounds of modern money—if Shakespeare should fail to carry out 
the marriage under the conditions of the license. Shakespeare, of 
course, as yet a minor, was unable legally to bind himself. The fact 
that the marriage followed, and was intended to follow, so closely 
upon the contract, there being probably an interval of only a couple 
of days between them, “ seems to indicate haste,” and the fact that 
the marriage was not celebrated at Stratford but in some parish as yet 
undiscovered, in the diocese of Worcester, seems to indicate secrecy. 
The comments of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps are a good example of the 
methods of the pious commentator. His generalisation is that “in 
those days betrothment or contract of matrimony often preceded 
marriage,” a custom which certainly has obtained in different parts of 
this country. His conclusion is that “the espousals of the lovers 
(i.e. the betrothment or contract of matrimony) were celebrated in 
the summer of 1582.” But the bond referred to above és the con- 
tract of matrimony, and it is dated not in the summer of 1582, but 
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November 28, 1582. When to this we add the fact that Susanna 
Shakespeare was born less than six months afterwards, we can but 
sympathise with the hapless commentator, who, finding himself in a 
cul-de-sac, and determined at any cost to guard the poet’s honour, 
endeavours by renaming the street to persuade others that he has 
extricated himself. The substitution of the word “espousals” for 
the words “ betrothment or contract of matrimony,” though it be but 
the substitution of a synonym, may tend to confuse the issues in the 
mind of a hasty reader, but taken in conjunction with the false con- 
clusion it hardly reflects credit upon the commentator. In brief, 
Shakespeare, a lad of eighteen, became involved in an intrigue with 
Anne Hathaway, a woman of twenty-six. After three months the 
consequences of the intrigue were such that she could no longer hide 
the fact from her relations, even had she desired to do so, with the 
result that a marriage bond was hurriedly drawn up, with substantial 
sureties against the possibility of the young man’s failing to make’good 
his error by marriage, the license for the marriage was obtained at the 
same time, and the marriage followed almost immediately afterwards. 
Shakespeare may well be absolved from any wish to avoid a marriage 
which he probably considered he was bound in conscience to make 
when he discovered the situation into which he had drifted. It needs 
no penetration, however, to perceive that a lad of eighteen, who had 
discovered neither his bent nor his powers, was ill-fitted to select a 
life-mate, even had his choice been made deliberately rather than in 
haste. 

With this preamble, a necessary one, inasmuch as the issues have 
so often been confused, it is interesting to note what bearing the 
passage in Montaigne has upon these facts. The marked passage in 
the essay referred to is as follows :—‘ Few men have wedded their 
sweethearts, their paramours, or mistresses, but have come home by 
weeping crosse, and ere long repented their bargaine,” and against 
this there is a line in the margin, drawn deliberately as it would be 
if made while the reader was still meditating upon the words, and 
judging from the colour of the inks the mark must certainly be 
contemporaneous with the signature. This cynical opinion of 
Montaigne’s concerns the relations between husband and wife 
before and after marriage. What, then, were the relations between 
Shakespeare and his wife after their marriage? It is a question 
which has often been asked and has as often been idly answered. 
In order to throw light upon the subject, it is not necessary to 
examine fanciful conjectures based on the fact that Shakespeare 
bequeathed to his wife his “second-best bed with the furniture.” 
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There is a circumstance in the poet’s life too significant to be 
ignored. When he migrated from Stratford to London in 1586 he 
left his wife and children behind him in Stratford. This was no 
temporary arrangement pending the time when he should have 
found means to support them in London, for three years afterwards 
he had already obtained a share in the property of a leading theatre, 
and from that time onwards his fortunes steadily improved. His 
wife, however, continued to reside at Stratford. His son was buried 
there in 1596. In the following year he purchased for his family 
the substantial house which he called New Place, but he himself was 
still a player in London in 1603, and although he subsequently 
acquired additional property in his native parish it was not until 
somewhere about the year 1610 that he finally retired to Stratford. 
Shakespeare must have made cccasional visits to Stratford—the 
tradition is that he visited the town once a year; but the fact 
remains that for over thirty years he was practically separated from 
his wife. Such a separation, when it is remembered that for at least 
twenty of these years the poet was in affluent circumstances, can 
only be accounted for by serious differences, or incompatibility of 
temperament between the husband and wife. 

Finally, this copy of Florio’s Montaigne, from the date of its 
publication to the date at which it came into the possession of the 
elder Mr. Patteson, could hardly have passed through more than ten 
hands, and if the life of each owner were computed at thirty years it 
would only have passed through five or six hands. That more than 
one of these should, in Montaigne’s phraseology, have “ berayed the 
panier and then put it on their heads,” is difficult to believe, and 
that Shakespeare did so is proved by the marriage bond and the 
baptismal register. 

The other four passages in Montaigne to which the marks 
belonging to the third series are affixed are as follows. In the 
essay already referred to ‘“‘ Upon some Verses of Virgil,” a large faint 
cross, with three dots above it, is set against these words :—“ But it is 
a capital crime and unremissible offence to contract or marry with 
any of different condition.” In the essay, ‘ That the taste of Goods 
or Evils doth greatly depend on the opinion we have of them,” the 
three following sentences are marked:—“ And the more I had laden 
my selfe with coine, the more I had also burdened my selfe with 
feare ;” “The confidence in others’ honesty is no light testimonie 
of ones own integritie ;” and “As garments doe not warme us by 
their heat, but by ours, which they are fit to cover and nourish : he 
that with clothes should cover a cold body, should draw the very 
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same service from them by cold.” Without any flight of fancy the 
first of these four passages may be justly considered as having 
reference to Shakespeare’s own experience. There was, no doubt, a 
tendency with old fashioned biographers to endeavour to prove not only 
that their hero was great and good, but that he was also descended 
if not from paladins at least from people of rank or fortune, and 
this tendency has been exemplified in some of the attempts at a 
biography of our greatest dramatist. The facts are these. Anne 
Hathaway was the daughter of a “substantial yeoman.” Shakespeare 
was by his mother’s side, to quote De Quincey, “an authentic 
gentleman.” Mary Arden, the poet’s mother, belonged to an old 
county family which in Henry VII.’s reign received a grant of lands 
in Warwickshire from the crown, and of which there is earlier 
mention in the records of the county. She brought to her husband, 
moreover, a dowry which for those times was considerable. John 
Shakespeare, the poet’s father, was a glover, who also gave some 
attention to farming. He had no pretensions to gentility, but in the 
earlier part of his life his undertakings prospered so well that he was 
in 1565 elected one of the aldermen of Stratford. Three years 
afterwards he filled the office of high bailiff, or chief magistrate of 
the town, and in the same year obtained a grant of arms from the 
Heralds’ College. In social consideration, therefore, Shakespeare’s 
father had reached a position somewhat above that of a yeoman, 
and when to this is added the fact that his mother belonged to the 
Warwickshire gentry it is no exaggeration to say that the poet when 
he married the yeoman’s daughter married a woman “of different 
condition,” which was in Montaigne’s opinion “a capital crime and 
unremissible offence.” 

That three of the passages do not refer to any facts in Shake- 
speare’s life is not astonishing, nor does it in any way weaken the 
argument. That six out of the nine shoudd refer to facts and 
incidents in Shakespeare’s life is on the other hand startling. The 
percentage, indecd, is so high that it is almost incredible unless one 
or other of two hypotheses be accepted, either that Shakespeare 
teally made these marks and that the signature is authentic, or that 
whoever forged the signature also made these marks by way of 
adding a master touch of verisimilitude to his handiwork. If the 
latter hypothesis is correct it was indeed a master touch, and it is a 
pity that so good an effect should have been wasted, for apparently 
none of the eminent and expert critics who during the last sixty 
years have examined the volume discovered that these passages were 
marked, much less that they have reference to facts in Shakespeare’s 
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life. ‘That this should be the case is not so surprising, however, 
when it is remembered that even the clumsy forgery of “ Vortigern” 
befooled for a time the critics of William Ireland’s day. The forger 
of the autograph, if we accept this hypothesis, put himself to useless 
trouble ; it was not necessary to prepare a trap of such subtlety for 
the critics. It was not in vain that the net was spread in the sight of 
any bird, but the ingenuity of its mechanism was never fully appre- 
ciated. ‘The signature was at first hailed with satisfaction, and it 
was deliberately decided that its authenticity was undoubted. When 
in later years “ finds” of books containing alleged Shakespeare auto- 
graphs became, if not “thick as autumnal leaves that strew the 
brooks in Vallombrosa,” at least of a suspicious frequency, the 
reaction set in and the signature was condemned. But it was con- 
demned before the volume had received that minute examination of 
which it was worthy. 

Of the two hypotheses put forward no doubt many would incline 
to accept the latter, namely, that whoever forged the signature also 
made the marks in the book belonging to the third series, unless it 
could be shown that some one or other of the facts and incidents in 
the poet’s life which are referred to by these marks was not discovered 
until after the signature in this volume was in existence. If this 
were the case it would prove conclusively that the marks were not 
made by a forger, and this circumstance would be a valuable link in 
a chain of reasoning the object of which is to support the authenticity 
of the signature. The most significant of the marked passages is 
without doubt that which suggests that but few men who have 
wedded their mistresses have not repented their bargain. That this 
had peculiar reference to Shakespeare’s life is proved, as has already 
been stated, by the marriage bond and the baptismal register. But 
the marriage bond, without which the baptismal register could 
disclose nothing, was first discovered and published in September 
1836. The first comments upon it of any note were made by 
Thomas Campbell, the poet, in his preface to a popular edition of 
Shakespeare’s works published in 1838, and by De Quincey in his 
article on Shakespeare, in the seventh edition of the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” also published in 1838. Campbell’s comment was a 
timid one, but De Quincey drew the inevitable conclusion from the 
document with unanswerable logic. Before 1836 nothing was known 
of the relations which existed between Shakespeare and Anne 
Hathaway before their marriage ; in other words, the discovery was 
not made until fifty-six years after the autograph in this copy of 
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Florio’s Montaigne is known to have been in the possession of the 
elder Mr. Patteson. 

If these marks were really the work of Shakespeare, they must 
have for us an unusual interest, as being the only indication of his 
personal thoughts, with the exception of what we may gather from 
the Sonnets, which has been transmitted to us. 


ARTHUR NICHOLSON, 
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RECONQUERING THE SUDAN. 


N January 26, 1885, General Gordon lost his life at the hands 
of the fanatical Mahdi at Khartum. Immediately after- 
wards the British force which had been despatched to relieve him 
and his companions, alas! too late, turned back whilst in sight 
of Khartum and abandoned the Sudan to the devastation and mis- 
government of the Mahdi. Then for a weary decade these populous 
regions were enveloped in a pall of barbarism, raised, it might be, 
occasionally for a moment when Father Ohrwalder or Slatin Pasha 
escaped from the tyranny of the Khalifa Abdulla, who had succeeded 
to the leadership of the Dervishes on the death of the Mahdi in June 
1885. 

In the spring of last year the policy of abandonment was 
changed for a forward movement, exactly why no one seemed to 
know, any more than it could be said with definiteness what was its 
ultimate destination. This movement was not the work of the 
government of the Khedive, who is merely a puppet in the hands of 
the English, and it is not easy to trace its inception unless we do so 
to the ambitious scheme of Mr. Rhodes to draw the red band of 
British territory throughout the whole length of the African con- 
tinent, from Egypt to the Cape of Good Hope—a chain of which an 
important link has been knocked out by the opposition of Germany 
to a lease of a strip of territory by the Kongo Free State. 

That the expedition was not undertaken because the Egyptian 
frontier was threatened by the Dervishes was evident from the fact 
that in March, 1896, Lord Cromer referred in his annual report to 
the general security of the Nile frontier and the insignificance of 
the Dervish attempts to disturb it. The same high official told us 
in a post-prandial speech seven months later that the primary object 
of the campaign was to relieve the pressure on the Italian army. 
Could anybody believe that it was such a marked instance of dis- 
interested international sacrifice as this? Rather may this have 
been a time-serving excuse for a complete change of policy in regard 
to the upper Nile. Italy, it should be remembered, had for some 
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time been contending with great difficulties in her African posses- 
sions, and on March 1, less than three weeks before the new move- 
ment was announced, General Baratieri’s army was cut to pieces by 
the Abyssinians at the battle of Adowa, and this was almost 
immediately followed by threatening advances of the Dervishes 
towards Kassala. 

The order to undertake the Dongola expedition was altogether 
unexpected in Egypt, and took everyone by surprise. The sudden- 
ness with which it was resolved upon put to a severe test the capacity 
of the Egyptian army. This, however, had been brought to a high 
state of efficiency by Sir Herbert H. Kitchener, the Sirdar, or com- 
mander-in-chief, and his English officers, and within a few days the 
troops were on the move. 

After the evacuation of the Sudan in 1885 the frontier had been 
fixed at Wady Halfa, an easily defensible position just below the 
second cataract, and thus at the head of steam communication with 
Assuan and the lower Nile. The railway past the cataract to 
Akasha, the work of Lord Wolseley’s Nile expedition, was thus 
altogether abandoned. Fortunately the destruction of this was not 
as great as might have been expected. A few days saw the Egyptian 
forces again in possession of Akasha—without seeing any sign of the 
Dervishes—and about as many weeks saw the railway once more in 
working order and carrying troops to the front. 

It is not needful to follow at length here the course of the 
campaign, which, but for a disastrous outbreak of cholera and con- 
siderable transport difficulties, might almost have been described as 
a grand military parade of the 15,000 English and Egyptian soldiers 
of which the force was composed. All this has been graphically 
described by Mr. E. F. Knight in his interesting “‘ Letters from the 
Sudan,” originally contributed to Zhe Zimes, but now reprinted in 
volume form, with maps and illustrations, and published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. Suffice it here to say that a force of 3,000 
Dervishes was attacked at Ferkeh on June 7 by an Egyptian force 
numerically three times as strong, and defeated with a loss of over 
1,000, including some forty or fifty of their principal Emirs, the 
Egyptian losses being twenty killed and eighty wounded. This 
must have utterly cowed them, for when at last, after months of 
weary waiting for the gunboats and steamers to be brought up 
above the cataracts, the Egyptian force advanced on Dongola, the 
Dervishes made but little stand. They fought valiantly, it is true, 
but soon realised the overwhelming odds against them—they were 
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in the direction of Omdurman, leaving Dongola, El Debbeh, Korti 
and Merawi to be occupied without further opposition. All this is 
powerfully narrated by Mr. Knight, whose book will be found an 
enlightening introduction to the campaign of this year. 

Great credit for the complete success of the expedition is due to 
Sir H. Kitchener and the officers under hiscommand. An extensive 
territory has been rescued from barbarism and again brought under 
civilising influences, and the joy of the natives at being released from 
the oppressive rule of the Khalifa and his horde of Baggaras was often 
manifested. The campaign was carried out at a cost of £733,000, 
including £185,000 for the extension of the railway, an expense 
which, thanks to the opposition of France, will fall on John Bull’s 
shoulders. 

This year a further advance is being made, still without any 
objective being named. Already Abu Hamed has fallen into the 
hands of the Egyptians after a tough fight (August 7), and probably 
before these lines are read Berber will also be occupied. Whether 
an advance will then be made on Omdurman, where the Khalifa is 
estimated to have concentrated from thirty to fifty thousand men, is 
doubtful, but it is evident that it is intended to release the Italians 
from their white elephant at Kassala. 

Kassala is an important commercial town on the river Mareb, 
some 260 miles south of Suakin, and was fortified by the Egyptians 
in 1840 to protect the province of Taka, of which they had taken 
possession, against the incursions of the Abyssinians. During the 
Mahdist revolt the Egyptian garrison sustained a long siege at the 
hands of Osman Digma; but whilst the Negus of Abyssinia was 
induced to assist in the relief of two other beleaguered garrisons (those 
of Gallabat and Ghera), Kassala was left to its fate. It was heroically 
defended by 1,500 men of the Egyptian army amidst the horrors of 
famine. When the provisions were exhausted, after a siege of a year 
and nine months, the garrison made a desperate sortie, July 15, 1885, 
in which they are said to have killed 3,000 Mahdists and captured 
some herds of cattle. This enabled them to prolong their resistance 
for another fortnight, but on July 30 they capitulated. Osman 
Digma had the principal chiefs put to death, and caused the rest of 
the defenders to join his army. 

Soon the Italians, in the height of their colonising fever, cast 
longing eyes on Kassala, now become a Dervish stronghold, and an 
arrangement was come to with England in March 1891 whereby 
Italy was permitted to drive out the Dervishes and occupy Kassala, 
if found necessary for military purposes ; it being stipulated, how- 
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ever, that the occupation should be regarded as temporary, and that 
Italy should give it up whenever Egypt was in a position to take it 
over. In July 1894 the condition of affairs was such that the 
Italians decided to occupy the town. The Dervishes were raiding 
the country on the frontier of the Italian possessions, killing many 
of the inhabitants and carrying off the remainder as slaves, the 
Dervish horsemen even advancing as far as the Italian outposts at 
Agordat. Accordingly Colonel Baratieri, the Governor-General of 
the Italian colony of Erythrea, pushed after the Dervishes with all 
the forces at his command, and on July 17 arrived unexpected in 
front of Kassala, where the Dervishes had taken refuge. The 
Italian forces, consisting altogether of 2,400 men, Italians and native 
auxiliaries, under fifty-four officers, at once advanced to the attack, 
and after a fierce battle Kassala was carried by assault and occupied 
by the Italians. 

The Italians at once set to work to perfect the fortifications of 
the town and render it capable to resist any attack, and the effect of 
the Italian occupation was soon manifested in the development of 
agriculture and also of building on the part of the natives. The 
Hallonga Arabs, who years before had opposed a determined resist- 
ance to Mehemet Ali in his conquest of the Sudan, among others 
gave in their submission, probably not sorry to change the rule of the 
Dervishes for greater freedom and security under the Italians. 

The Italians have been, however, by no means fortunate in their 
African colonisation, and one of the numerous disasters which have 
characterised its history befel them on March 1, 1896, when General 
Baratieri’s force was cut to pieces by the Abyssinians at the battle 
of Adowa. This blow to European prestige naturally encouraged 
the Dervishes to renewed action. They threatened the Italian 
positions, attacked a convoy of provisions on its arrival at Kassala, 
and on March 25 laid siege to that place with a force of 5,000 
men. Colonel Stevani, however, with a numerically inferior force, 
worsted them in an encounter and caused them to withdraw from 
the siege. 

Discouraged by their reverses and the great cost in men and 
money of their African expeditions, a strong feeling was aroused in 
Italy in favour of withdrawal, and General Baldissera had already 
received instructions giving him power to evacuate Kassala. He 
now gave orders for this to be carried out, but in view of the 
Dongola expedition the Italian Government sent out instructions for 
the retention of Kassala. An understanding had in fact been come 
to with England that Kassala should be held until Egypt was ready 
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to take it over. This it has been announced would take place in 
September of this year. 

Before we return to the Egyptian advance in this direction it 
may be well to follow what has been done on another side to advance 
on the dominions of the Khalifa. 

In February 1891, a large expedition, reported to consist of some 
2,000 men, and many Europeans, with machine guns and boats, was 
despatched by the Government of the Kongo Free State under 
Captain Van Kerckhoven, in the direction of the upper Nile. Much 
mystery was observed with regard to the object of this expedition, 
and it excited much comment in Europe. That its destination was 
Lado, in Emin Pasha’s old province, was for a long time denied. 
The Berlin Act, it may be mentioned, had in fixing the frontier of the 
Free State at 30° E., given it an important part of Emin’s province. 
This territory, it turns out, in spite of the denials, the expedition was 
to occupy, and it is doubtless owing to the fact that it was going 
beyond the recognised boundary of the Free State in 30° E. that so 
much secrecy was observed. Fora reference to the map will show that 
the Nile lies considerably to the east of the 30th meridian, and there- 
fore quite outside the area assigned to the Kongo Free State. Since 
the withdrawal of Emin Pasha it had been in the hands of the Mahdi 
and his successor the Khalifa Abdulla, and King Leopold must 
therefore have regarded it as a kind of no man’s land so far as civil- 
ised powers were concerned. Egypt had, however, not abandoned her 
rights in the Sudan and Equatoria, so far, that is, as they could be 
maintained by paper declarations, though one would have thought that 
the abandonment of these regions would disentitle her to any further 
claim over them. This claim, such as it is, England has joined her 
in maintaining, doubtless with a view to English participation when 
these provinces are again rescued from the Dervishes. The British 
Foreign Office accordingly repeatedly pointed out to Belgium that the 
expedition was travelling in the British sphere, and that it would not 
recognise the validity of any of its results. 

So little has been published in this country about this expedition 
that it may be interesting to give some account of its doings, so far 
as they can be gleaned from the meagre reports in Le Mouvement 
Géographique and other publications. Leaving Stanley Pool in 
February 1891, the expedition reached the river Welle by way of the 
Itimbiri, and concentrated at Jabir, on the former river. Van 
Kerckhoven was accompanied by MM. Ponthier, Milz, Delanghe and 
Daenen, and a number of other Europeans. Whilst M. Milz pushed 
to the north to the residence of the Niam-Niam chief Semio, Captain 
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Ponthier ascended the Welle to the confluence with the Bomokandi 
and there established a post. 

On December 12, the main expedition left Bomokandi, as this 
new post was called. Whilst M. Daenen with a small force ascended 
the Welle in boats to found a post above the old zeriba Ali, the main 
force went by land to the south-east across the Abarabamba country 
between the Welle andthe Bomokandi. The Welle was rejoined at 
the great bend which it makes to the south, and a new post was 
established there amongst the Amadis (who had been visited by Dr. 
Junker). After a long stay at Amadi exploring the country, the 
expedition pushed towards the south-east to the Nepoko, an affluent 
of the Welle, discovered by Junker. The Welle above Amadi is still 
an important river 300 or 400 yards broad. Continuing its march 
towards the east the expedition passed the old zeriba Hauash, above 
which a station was established, and from this point, leaving the river 
and penetrating the Mombuttu country, it arrived at Niangara, an 
important cluster of villages situate not far from the old residence of 
Munza, the powerful chief visited by Dr. Schweinfurth in 1870. The 
expedition here entered a country previously unknown, passing 
Bittima, where an important station was founded. At Goddo, near 
Mount Gaima, it again reached the Welle, which here bears the name 
of Kibali and receives on the left bank two somewhat important rivers 
coming from the south, the Zoro and Obi, through a mountainous 
country inhabited by the Loggos tribe. From the confluence of the 
Zoro and Obi, the expedition followed to the south-east the water- 
parting of these two rivers, passed the great village of Tagomalangi, 
continuing to ascend a very mountainous region, rising to 
altitudes of 4,500 feet and over. The Welle, which in this 
part of its course makes a bend and under the name of Kibbi 
comes almost direct from the south, was crossed about 30 miles from 
its source at the foot of Mount Abanga. Then the expedition 
arrived at the village of Lemhin, a short distance from the right 
bank, 30° 52’ E. and 3° 5’ N., having, it will be noticed, now crossed 
the meridian recognised as the boundary of the Kongo Free State, 
and entered Emin Pasha’s old province (July 1892). A provisional 
post was established also at Ganda, to the north, 3° 35’ N., at the 
source of a small affluent which enters the Nile between Dufilé and 
Labore, and three days’ march to the north-east of Wadelai. 

The expedition about this time lost its leader, Mr. Van Kerck- 
hoven, who met with his death accidentally near Lemhin, on August 
10,1892. Lieutenant Milz assumed charge of the expedition, and in 
September reached the Nile at Wadelai. 
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In view of the little known country through which the expedition 
passed, and the number of European officers attached to it, the 
results from a geographical point of view must be important. The 
Nile is now joined to the Kongo by a new and important itinerary, 
and the Welle is entirely known from its confluence with the 
Yakoma right up to its source. Yet very little of the geographical 
results has so far been made public. Nor has anything officially 
been make known with regard to another far-reaching aspect of 
the expedition. It met on the Welle and Bomokandi rivers many 
Arab camps which belonged to the followers of Tippoo Tib and 
Munie Mohara. In every case, as Mr. R. D. Mohun tells us in Zhe 
Century Magazine, February 1895, these camps were attacked, the 
Arabs killed, the slaves liberated, and the ivory seized as contraband 
of war. The killing of so many Arabs by the expedition undoubtedly 
engendered a hatred in the minds of the Arab chiefs at their head- 
quarters, Nyangwe and Kassongo, towards all the whites in central 
Africa; this undoubtedly was the reason why the expedition 
under Hodister was massacred in May 1892; and the murder of 
Emin Pasha, five months later, at the instigation of Kibonge, was 
undoubtedly prompted by the same feeling of hatred to the whites. 
In all this Van Kerckhoven was pursuing the humanitarian mission 
of suppressing the slave-trade, but it is open to question whether he 
was taking the most effective means to this end, and the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society has on several occasions dissociated 
itself from this open war against the Arab slave traders. We do not 
know whether Van Kerckhoven had any express orders how he was 
to act in the presence of these marauding bands, though as war was 
being made upon them in other parts of the Free State territory, it 
is quite probable he was authorised to attack them. It is said that 
he was a man profoundly convinced of the iniquity of the traffic in 
slaves, and determined if the opportunity came to deal it a serious 
blow. It may or may not be that in attacking the slave raiders he 
was acting on his own initiative ; but the fact is beyond dispute that 
he did with the large force under his command attack these Arab 
settlements, kill many slavers, and confiscate the slaves and ivory 
which they had collected. It is not surprising that when the news 
of what had taken place in the forest region reached the upper 
Kongo, it created a most intense irritation and excitement at the 
headquarters of Arab influence on the river. 

When the expedition reached the Nile in September 1892, the 
country, at least as far as Lado, was found to be free from the 
Mahdists, who had retreated towards the north, and Captain Delanghe 
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therefore met with no resistance in establishing stations for the 
Kongo Free State along the left bank of the Nile at Kirri, Muggi, 
Laboré, and Dufilé. Friendly relations were entered into with the 
local chiefs, and the territories were organised as dependencies of 
the Free State, the Nile being connected with the Kongo by a chain 
of forts. The country between the meridian 24° E. and the Nile, 
and between the Aruwimi and the Niam-Niam country, was divided 
into four zones, each commanded by an officer of the State, the 
fourth zone, the most easterly, extending to Wadelai on the Nile, 
being under the command of Captain Delanghe. 

Meanwhile, other officers of the Kongo Free State had been 
entering the Nile basin farther to the west. In 1892 Lieutenant dela 
Kethulle was sent on a mission to the Azandé Sultan Rafay, on the 
right bank of the Bomu, to found a post there. Leaving Bomokandi 
February 17, he reached Jabir on March 11, and on April 7 he 
concluded with Rafay a treaty by which that chief recognised the 
sovereignty of the Free State. From here Captain Nilis and 
Lieutenant de la Kethulle took a course to the north by the valley of 
the Shinko, an affluent of the Bomu. They crossed the Nile water- 
shed near the mines of Hofra er Nahas to the Ada, or upper course 
of the Bahr el Arab, on the southern borders of Darfur. Here they 
were in a country of which, but for the scanty accounts of Dr. 
Potagos and information collected by Barth, Schweinfurth and 
Nachtigal, we had previously known nothing. It is, we are told, a 
fine country, and well peopled. At Katuaka, on the Ada, the flag 
of the Free State was raised (June 1893). 

About the same time a column under Lieutenant Donckier de 
Donceel reached Liffi, a village between Katuaka and Dem-Siber. 
And in 1894 Hanolet, Van Calster and Stroobant followed, to the 
west of the valley of the Bali, the upper Kotto and the Kuka 
caravan route of the Arabs. They entered the basin of the Shari, 
opened communications with the Sudan chiefs, pushed towards the 
west nearly to El-Kuti, where Crampel was assassinated, and founded 
acamp at Belle. Little more than two years had thus sufficed to 
occupy the basin of the Welle and the southern part of the Bahr el 
Ghazal to the Nile, and Dar Banda to the confines of Darfur and 
Kuka. 

The Mahdists, however, were not content to leave the Belgians 
in possession of their southern provinces. By their steamers they 
were enabled to keep open communications with the upper Nile ; 
they soon took the offensive (1893), and the posts created by Captain 
Delanghe had to be evacuated. When, in January 1895, Lieutenant 
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C. F. S. Vandeleur descended the Nile to Dufilé from Uganda, he 
found the old Egyptian fort quite deserted, and concluded that he 
was the first to visit Dufilé since the abandonment of the place in 
November 1888.!' Some of the Mahdist bands appeared even on 
the upper Welle, and attacked the Sultan Semio, but were driven 
back. To the west the Belgian officers had to mect other bands 
coming from Darfur. In August 1894, Lieutenant Gerard came in 
contact with one of them at Katuaka, and Lieutenant Donckier with 
another at the village of Liffii Having but small escorts, these 
officers were both forced to retreat to the Bomu. From the Welle 
the Mahdist bands were successfully driven back by the energetic 
action of the troops of the Free State, commanded by Captains 
Delanghe, Bonvallet, and Delbruyere, who repulsed them at Mundu 
(March 18, 1894), and by Captains Francqui and Christiaens, 
who put them to flight on the Egaru, to the north of Dongu 
(December 23, 1894). 

On May 12, 1894, an agreement was entered into between 
England and King Leopold, as Sovereign of the Kongo Free State, 
as to the boundaries of their respective spheres of influence. This 
agreement introduced some new and very peculiar international 
arrangements. Amongst other provisions, the territory between the 
30th meridian and the Nile, and from Lake Albert on the south to 
Fashoda (10° N.) on the north, was leased to the King of the 
Belgians ; and the territory west of this (the old Bahr el Ghazal 
province) from 25° E. to 30° E., and from the Nile-Kongo watershed 
on the south to the roth parallel on the north, was leased to the 
Kongo Free State. Whilst Germany actively and successfully 
opposed another provision, which would have united the English 
spheres north and south of the great lakes, these leasehold arrange- 
ments raised the strong opposition of France ; and they were subse- 
quently modified by an agreemert with that country, the Free State 
undertaking not to occupy or administer any territory north of 5° 30’ 
in the Nile basin. This limit would just include Lado, where the 
Free State then had 1,000 well-armed soldiers with Krupp guns and 
mitrailleuses. 

In November 1895 Baron Dhanis left Belgium, commissioned to 
organise a military expedition to the Nile. Recruiting on his way 
some 350 Haussas, he at once pushed on to Stanley Falls, and in the 
Manyuema country recruited more troops, including 500 picked 
soldiers, under Lieutenant Michaux, who had just suppressed a rebel- 
lion of the Batatelas. Dividing his force, the advance guard, under 
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Captain Chaltin, left the fort of Dongu, on the upper Welle, in 
December 1896 for the Nile. A second column, under the com- 
mand of Major Leroi, left Dongu soon after Chaltin with other 
detachments under Lieutenants Delecourt, Julien and Louis 
Dhanis (brother of Baron Dhanis) ; but these were stopped at the 
village of Dirfi, on the frontier of the Free State and the Lado 
district (February 1897), by a revolt of the native soldiers—the 
Batatelas—who had already given much trouble. They killed seven 
or eight white officers, and then attacked the rearguard under 
Baron Dhanis, and killed 300 natives. This quite put a stop to 
Baron Dhanis’s advance to the Nile, and he turned instead to 
Stanley Falls in pursuit of the rebels. 

The first column, under Captain Chaltin, which consisted of 750 
native soldiers and 500 Azandes (native friendlies), was more fortu- 
nate. After “some unimportant skirmishes with the Hakos, Kwakos, 
Makrakas and other tribes who inhabit those parts,” this force 
came in sight of the Dervishes in a defile before Rejaf, a little 
above Lado, on February 17 last, and after a severe fight, which 
lasted an hour and a half, put them to flight. Immediately fol- 
lowing up this victory, Chaltin pushed on towards the town, so 
that the inhabitants might not have time to rally from the panic 
into which they had been thrown by the appearance of the fugi- 
tives. Rejaf was found to be an admirably fortified zeriba, with 
two cannons, and garrisoned by 4,000 men armed with Albinis, 
Remingtons, &c. Volley after volley saluted the advancing army, 
but Chaltin did not hesitate to order an assault. His soldiers suc- 
ceeded in entering the zeriba several times under a hail of balls, but 
were forced to retreat each time, as they could only make their way 
in by thirties at a time, and were always met by hundreds of Der- 
vishes. At last, after delivering several assaults, they succeeded in 
making themselves masters of the whole place, except the keep, 
which the Dervishes evacuated during the night, leaving the captors 
two rifled and one smooth-bore cannon, 700 rifles, and, in very large 
quantities, powder, shell, sabres, revolvers, 800 cows, 200 mules, as 
many donkeys, four tons of ivory, a large stock of ostrich feathers, 
&c. Rejafis described by Dr. Rossignon, who accompanied the 
expedition, as an enormous town of 6,000 houses, defended on one 
side by the Nile, on the other by a formidable zeriba. The position 
is a magnificent one, on a level open table-land rising above the sur- 
rounding flats. The Dervishes, who, it should be mentioned, greatly 
outnumbered their assailants, took this defeat to heart, and entirely 
disappeared from the Equatorial district. 
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Thus have inroads on the dominions of the Khalifa been made 
on three sides. These cannot be without their effects on his hold 
over the people in the extensive territory yet under his sway. We 
learn from Mr. Knight’s book already referred to how the Khalifa is 
losing power, hated by the peoples subjected to his rule and the 
extortions of his Baggara followers. Eloquent testimony to this 
misrule is borne by the desolated condition of the once populous 
province of Dongola found by the Egyptian troops on their march 
to the south. Dongola itseif even was uninhabited and in ruins. 
Mahdism as a force, indeed, we are told, is dead. The Khalifa has 
himself taken alarm at the result of his unpopularity, and has made 
recent attempts to conciliate the populations whom he has for years 
so cruelly oppressed, hoping that they will fight for him. Not only 
do many desert him when encouraged by the nearness of the 
Egyptian troops, but in the present year he has had to meet a revolt 
of his Jaalin troops. In view of the insecurity of his position, it is 
possible that there is foundation for the rumour that he has con- 
cluded an alliance with Rabah, the negro conqueror and ravager of 
the central Sudan. 

Whether all this justifies us in making war upon the Khalifa is a 
debateable matter. That his defeat would prove a gain to civilisation 
there can be no doubt, but whether the lost provinces of the upper Nile 
are so rich as to prove remunerative for the cost of their reclamation in 
lives and money is more open to question. On this point Dr. G. 
Schweinfurth addresses some weighty arguments in somearticles written 
by him last autumn.' From the first, he says, the Egyptian domina- 
tion rested on a sandy foundation. The country showed an enormous 
deficit. Of the twelve great provinces under Gordon’s government 
only those of Dongola and Berber showed regular surpluses, probably 
because they had but feeble garrisons to maintain. If the Egyptians 
had contented themselves with the valley of the Nile, they would 
have drawn more profit from the country. The territory under the 
domination of the Mahdi is in extent double that of the German 
empire. The climate is very unhealthy ; in some years (1870 for 
instance) all the whites at Khartum died. Greeks alone can well 
bear the climate ; to them belongs the commercial future of this 
country. 

There are some who argue that the reconquest of the Sudan 
will enable England the sooner to leave Egypt. As if a country 
too weak to govern itself would be strengthened by the addition 
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of enormous provinces extending two thousand miles away as the 
crow flies, with difficult communications, requiring large forces 
to keep them, and probably proving a drain on the exchequer for 
years to come. The cost of the expeditions is at present being 
borne by England, with the idea that it is to be ultimately repaid by 
Egypt, but the very existence of this debt will the rather tend to 
the retention of our hold on Egypt. And, as the successes so far 
are due to English officers and in some measure to English troops, 
so English help will be required to retain the vast territories. 

It may be, too, that a larger force than is now on the upper Nile 
will be required to “smash” the Khalifa, for he is reported to have 
concentrated at Omdurman a force of from 30,000 to 50,000 men, 
with rifles for a third of the number, and from forty to forty-five 
Krupp guns. However, the advance has been begun ; we can have 
every confidence that Sir H. Kitchener will not make an attack on 
Khartum unless success is well assured, and all that now remains is 


to hope for that success. 
FREDERICK AUGUSTUS EDWARDS. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK AS A 
STUDENT OF HISTORY. 


ANY politicians have written, as well as made, history, but 
very few have been guided by its counsels. It is not an 
uncommon spectacle to see a statesman sit down in his library, 
either in the intervals of politics or after he has retired into private 
life, to study the annals of the past. Almost every country has its 
Clarendons and its Macaulays, and there have been men of affairs 
who take up history, just as others take up classics or theology or 
golf, as an amusement for their leisure or a pastime for their old 
age. ‘Their biographers praise them for their love of literature, their 
scholarly acquaintances revere them for their love of learning, and 
they are held up to future generations as brilliant examples of what 
Prime Ministers should be. But the practical utility of historical 
study will be better demonstrated by one undoubted instance of a 
successful statesman who has made the Muse of History the guide 
of his policy as well as the companion of his leisure, than by citing 
the names of a hundred politicians who have dabbled in historical 
composition. A statesman who has been wedded to Clio all his life 
and has remained faithful to her in sickness and in health, in 
opposition and in office, will furnish a more telling example of the 
political value of history than one who has merely flirted with the 
lady in his spare moments, or invited her to come and keep house 
for him in his retirement. 

Prince Bismarck is the best of all examples. No statesman of 
our time has made so much history, and none of his contemporaries 
has learnt so much from history. He has not Mr. Gladstone’s know- 
ledge of the classics, his Latin was found deficient in taste by his 
tutor, and he has openly avowed his preference for Russian over 
Greek. But his familiarity with history is probably unrivalled 
among practical politicians of the first rank. Even as a child he 
devoured history in the form of stories. He knew the “tale of 
Troy divine” off by heart, and entered into the spirit of the narra- 
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tive with such zest that his schoolfellows christened him the 
“Telamonian Ajax.” The uncongenial studies of the University 
had no interest for him, but no sooner had he shaken the dust of 
the schools from off his feet, than he devoted all his spare time to 
independent historical reading. Years after, as the result of his own 
vast experience, he expressed the opinion that a properly directed 
study of history was the essential foundation of all true statesman- 
ship. History, he said, was especially useful in the conduct of 
foreign affairs, fer she alone could teach how much was obtainable 
in any negotiation with foreign Powers, and the ability to recognise 
the limits of the attainable constituted the highest problem of 
diplomacy. Such a tribute, coming from the greatest Foreign 
Minister of the century, is most remarkable, and it is all the more 
so when we remember that when Bismarck was sent to Frankfort in 
1851 he had had no diplomatic training, and was therefore forced to 
rely upon history and himself. But he was wont to seek daily 
counsel of the Muse of History, much as the Roman king used to 
consult the nymph Egeria when in trouble. His speeches in the 
parliaments of Prussia or Germany, his despatches from Frankfort to 
his Government, his state papers and his letters are those of a man 
who reads the history of the past, while he is making that of the 
present. He once said in the Reichstag that he had whiled away a 
sleepless night by the perusal of a work on the French revolution, 
and he at once made use of his reading to silence his opponents by 
an historical argument. No man has shown such scorn for political 
philosophy, yet no man has had such respect for political history. 
His acquaintance with the history of the English Constitution is 
very striking. It has always been the custom of the Radical party in 
Prussia to quote the example of England and to contrast the English 
House of Commons with their own parliamentary institutions, to the 
great disadvantage of the latter. This was especially the case about 
the year 1848, when the Continent was in the throes of revolution. 
Bismarck’s study. of history had taught him the great historical truth 
that no country can suddenly break with its past and adopt methods 
of government which may be perfectly suited to the taste of its 
neighbours. In one of his earliest speeches, he said :—“ Appeals to 
the example of England are our misfortune. Give us everything 
English, which we lack ; give us English piety and English respect 
for the law, give us the whole English constitution, but also the 
whole of the English land laws, English riches, and English 
public spirit, above all an English House of Commons ; in short, 
everything we do not possess, and then I will agree that you can 
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govern us in the English fashion.” He goes on to give a brief 
historical sketch of the growth of parliamentary life in England. 
“Let us not forget,” he observes, “that, for more than a century after 
the foundations of the English Constitution had been laid in 1688, 
England continued under the guardianship of .an omnipotent 
aristocracy, composed of only a few families. During this period the 
country was able to grow accustomed to the new form of government, 
and it was not till the end of the last century that an active parlia- 
mentary life began. The English Reform Bill, however, by which 
the power of the aristocracy was either completely or only apparently 
destroyed, is more recent than the Belgian Constitution, and it 
remains to be seen whether this reformed constitution will last for 
centuries like the former rule of the aristocracy.” If the speaker had 
read Mr. Lecky’s “ History of England in the Eighteenth Century ” 
he could hardly have given a better account of the sway exercised by 
the great Whig families. It is the existence of a class of men 
possessing large private means, a class almost unknown in Germany, 
which, according to him, constituted the chief safeguard of English 
parliamentary institutions. ‘We lack the whole class, from which 
in England politicians spring, I mean the class of well-to-do, and 
therefore conservative, gentlemen, independent of material interests, 
whose whole object in life is to become English statesmen, whose 
only wish is to take part in public affairs.” The great number of 
these “almost royal personages,” as he calls them in a later speech, 
were of advantage to the State which they served. In another speech, 
in defence of the aristocratic principle, he mentions the “ hereditary 
wisdom” of the English with especial praise. ‘ England has been 
more fortunate than other countries ; she has had no Richelieu to 
cut off the heads in which there resides an unequalled hereditary 
wisdom.” And then he continues with a comparison of the French 
and English revolutions :—“ The distinguishing characteristic of the 
English revolution is liberty, that of the French is equality. Even 
to-day, if you speak to an English workman in the street, you will 
see at a glance that he has the feeling of manly independence, but, 
notwithstanding, recognises without embarrassment your superior 
position in society as a gentleman. English liberty is sustained bya 
manly self-respect, which is sufficiently conscious of its own worth to 
tolerate the existence of a class above it.” So deeply have his 
historical studies impressed him with the importance of the English 
aristocracy as a factor in English politics that he alludes to the 
subject again in a despatch of the year 1856. He was at that time 
Prussian representative at the Diet of the Germanic Confederation, 
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which then sat at Frankfort. Writing to his Government 
on the undesirability of an alliance with England, he supports 
his view by a geographical and historical argument. ‘Since 
the Reform Bill,” he writes, “the ‘hereditary wisdom’ of 
former times has not been able to dispel party passion, and I 
cannot feel confidence where newspaper articles carry more weight 
than the deliberations of statesmen. Her insular position makes it 
easy for England to retain or to drop a continental ally according as 
British policy may require, and a change of ministers is sufficient to 
carry out or excuse this sudden change of front, as Prussia found in 
the Seven Years’ War.” But when the development of his colonial 
policy thirty years later made English co-operation necessary 
he appealed to history as a proof of the friendly relations which 
had long existed between the two countries. “We can regard 
England,” he told the Reichstag, ‘as an old and historical ally, with 
whom we have been in touch for 150 years,” and when the difficulty 
between England and Germany with regard to the Cameroons made 
some politicians consider the possibility of war between the two 
nations, he at once demonstrated the falsehood of the alarm by an 
historical retrospect. ‘As far as I can look back we have only once 
in our history been at war with England. That was in the year 
1805-6; the situation at that time was thoroughly unnatural, for 
Prussia was under the influence of an all-powerful France.” Again, 
when in 1857 he was urging his Government to draw closer to 
Napoleon III., whom Frederick William IV. and his ministers 
regarded with abhorrence as the representative of the Revolution, 
Bismarck went to English history to prove that political illegitimacy 
should not be a bar to political friendship. He reminds the King 
in a despatch, which abounds with historical parallels, that “Cromwell 
was called ‘my brother’ by other European sovereigns, who sought his 
friendship when it appeared necessary,” while “William of Orange 
and his successors in England were on the most intimate terms with 
our forefathers, even while the Stuarts were still posing as Pre- 
tenders.” After this we are not surprised to find him quoting the 
English leading case of Stockdale v. Hansard during a debate on the 
question of admitting reporters to the discussions of the North 
German Parliament, or to hear him telling Sir Rowland Blenner- 
hassett that no English statesman has thoroughly known Germany 
since the days of Carteret. 

Even greater is his knowledge of French history. It helps him 
to understand the real cause of the Franco-German war and the 
growth of the Napoleonic power. Ranke said in 1870 that the 
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German people was at war not with Louis Napoleon but with Louis 
XIV. Bismarck was of the same opinion. Thoroughly convinced 
of the continuity of history, he sees in the quarrel between the two 
nations not a casual accident, but only another s‘age in a “ wearisome 
historical lawsuit over the drawing of the frontier, which has 
gone on ever since France gained complete internal unity by the 
establishment of kingly power. The dispute about the German 
frontier, if we look at it from the purely historical standpoint, com- 
menced with the cession of the bishoprics of Toul, Metz, and 
Verdun (in 1552). That is now forgotten, and I only mention it for 
the sake of historical completeness.” So, in a speech on the pro- 
posal to incorporate Alsace-Lorraine with the German Empire, he 
pointed out that for the last three hundred years almost every 
generation had been forced to draw the sword against France, and in 
a circular note addressed to the Powers after the capture of Sédan he 
declared, “In more than twenty wars we have never been the aggres- 
sors against France.” Similarly in the interesting despatch of the year 
1857, from which a quotation has already been made, he gives a brief 
but masterly account of the rise of the Napoleonic power. ‘The 
Bonaparte family,” he writes, “did not bring revolution into the 
world, nor could a revolution have been avoided or rendered 
harmless by rooting out the said family. Revolutionary prin- 
ciples sprang up long before the first appearance of the Bona- 
partes in history, and spread much further than France. They 
are rather to be sought in England, or in Germany, or in 
Rome at an even earlier period, according as the offshoots of the 
Reformation or of the Church of Rome, together with the introduc- 
tion of the principles of Roman law into the Germanic world, are 
regarded as their cause. The first Napoleon began by using the 
Revolution to serve his own ambition, and he succeeded ; after- 
wards he tried to subdue it by the wrong means, and he failed ; he 
would certainly have been glad to obliterate it from his past, after 
he had plucked its fruit for himself. In any case he did not promote 
it in the same degree as the three Louis before him, by the establish- 
ment of despotism under Louis XIV., by the disgraceful regency 
during the minority of Louis XV., and by the weakness of Louis XVI. 
In fact, the last king declared the Revolution ended when he 
accepted the constitution on September 14, 1791 ; at any rate, it 
was complete without Napoleon. The House of Bourbon, even 
without Philippe Egalité, did more for the Revolution than all the 
Bonapartes. Bonapartism is a result, but not the cause of the 
Revolution. Neither are unjust wars of aggression peculiar to the 
Bonaparte family and the system of government called after it. 
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Legitimate descendants of ancient thrones carry them on too; 
Louis XIV., in proportion to his strength, acted no less savagely in 
Germany than Napoleon, and if the latter had been born the son of 
Louis XVI., with the same talents and tastes, we should hardly have 
had peace from him. There is this difference between Bonapartism 
and the Republic, that the former has no need to propagate its 
principles of government. Even the first Napoleon did not seek 
to force his form of government upon those countries which were 
not directly or indirectly under the sway of France; they adopted it 
in their zeal to copy French institutions.” 

No part of the great statesman’s career was more successful than 
the years in which he was making Prussia supreme in Germany by 
the exclusion of Austria from the Germanic Confederation. Prince 
Bismarck himself regards 1864 and 1866 as proofs of greater dip- 
lomatic skill than 1870, although the events which led up to the 
Danish and Austrian wars have merged in the creation of the new 
empire. He saw that the historical duel between Prussia and 
Austria for the hegemony of Germany, which had been going on in 
amore or less acute form since the seventeenth century, must be 
ended, and that the only way to end it was by force. As in the 
struggle against the Zrdfeind, France, so in the conflict with the 
Erzfeind, Austria, history had taught him that the origin of the 
quarrel must be sought far back in the annals of the past. He wrote 
from Frankfort in 1856 that “This dualism in Germany between 
Austria and Prussia has for the last thousand years been occasionally 
regulated by an internal war, and since the days of Charles V. there 
has regularly been an appeal to the sword once in every generation, 
and in the present century, too, no other means than this can set 
the clock of history right. I will only express my conviction that 
before long we shall have to fight for our existence against Austria.” 
Thus history enabled him, ten years beforehand, to anticipate and 
to justify Sadowa. He can even find an exact parallel for the policy 
pursued by Prince Felix Schwarzenberg towards Prussia after the 
year 1848 in the tactics adopted by the Hapsburgs at the beginning 
of the Thirty Years’ War. In both cases, as he points out, the 
Emperor was scarcely safe in his own capital, and yet claimed 
to be lord of Germany. In another despatch he traces the 
relations of Austria and Prussia for the last two hundred years. 
He alludes to the jealousy shown by the Hapsburgs towards the Great 
Elector of Brandenburg, who first laid the foundations upon which 
Frederick the Great and William the Victorious afterwards built. 
He reminds his Government how, when Louis XIV. was attacking 
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Holland in order to march through it into Germany, the Great 
Elector was so feebly supported by the Emperor that he was forced 
to make peace with France at Vossem in 1673, and again at St. 
Germains in 1679 ; how in the War of Freedom against Napoleon I, 
Austria was able by the treaties of Ried (8 Oct. 1813) and Fulda 
(2 Nov. 1813) to secure for Prussia as much, or as little, of the booty 
as she chose to give, and how finally at the Congress of Vienna in 
1814-5, she used her utmost efforts to oppose the Prussian claims to 
territory. Still Bismarck, while deprecating the interference of Austria 
in the internal affairs of Germany, has throughout seen the necessity 
of an Austro-Prussian alliance for mutual defence against other 
Powers. In various despatches and speeches, above all in the 
memorable speech delivered nine years ago after the publication of 
the Austro-German alliance of 1879, he has given a brief historical 
sketch of the Germanic Confederation and its counterpart, the Holy 
Alliance, concluded between Austria, Prussia, and Russia in 1815. 
He shows that up to 1848 Austria allowed Prussia to do pretty much 
as she liked in Germany and that, in return, she received the cordial 
support of her ally in all foreign questions. This, according to 
Bismarck, was as it should be. But when Prince Schwarzenberg in 
1850 returned to the hereditary Austrian policy, best summed up 
in the famous phrase, avilir J Prusse, aprds la démolir, Prussia was 
no longer content with the “ bare rations” which she was allowed 
by the treaties of 1815. The Holy Alliance was “shipwrecked in 
the Crimea,” as Bismarck had prophesied would be the case when- 
ever Russia broke the bond of union, and thus Prussia had to 
gravitate towards that Power. But as soon as the work of 1866 had 
been frankly accepted by Francis Joseph, Bismarck was anxious to 
return to the old historical arrangement by which Austria, Russia, 
and Prussia acted together against France. And finally when 
Russia had changed her policy after the Congress of Berlin, the 
Austro-German alliance, which was the nucleus of the present triple 
“league of peace,” was formed and has since continued. But, how- 
ever much he may believe in alliances between nations, he has 
always opposed alliances between the members of reigning houses, 
whenever they seemed to endanger the success of his national policy. 
It will be remembered that during the short rule of the Emperor 
Frederick the Chancellor threatened to resign rather than allow the 
Empress to carry out her favourite project of marrying her daughter 
to Prince Alexander of Battenberg. Three years earlier in a speech 
in the Reichstag he illustrated the possible disadvantages of royal 
marriages by historical paralicls showirg how at the time of the 
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French Revolution the near relationship of the French and Austrian 
reigning houses exposed the French Government to the suspicion of 
furthering Austrian interests, and how in the middle of the present 
century the intermarriages of the Prussian and Russian royal families 
injured the prestige of the former. 

The influence of history may be seen almost as clearly in the 
domestic policy of the ex-chancellor. Believing, however, that the 
past or present condition of one country is no criterion for that of 
another, his parallels are, in this case, mostly taken from the pages of 
German or Prussian history. Thus in his speeches on the subject of 
German unity, he indicates the difficulty of the task by citing instances 
to prove that the Germans have always been fond of little independent 
principalities, that they are, to use their own phrase, “ particularists 
by nature.” Thus in a debate on the constitution of the newly- 
formed North German Confederation, he told his hearers to “look 
back to the days of German greatness, the period of the early 
emperors, and you will find that no country in Europe seemed so 
likely to preserve its national unity as Germany. Look at Europe 
in the middle ages, and you will find that, from the Russian Empire 
of the House of Rurick to the dominions of the Visigoths 
and Arabs in Spain, no other country had such a good prospect 
of remaining a strong and united Empire. Why then have we 
lost, why have we been hitherto unable to regain, our unity? 
Because of the spirit of independence which characterises us. 
But let us show to the world that six hundred years of sorrow 
have taught Germany a lesson.” In another speech he reminds the 
Reichstag how the ancient clans “used each to choose their own 
king,” and finds the nearest parallel to the German constitution in 
that of the United Netherlands, a comparison which is most probably 
derived from the history of his friend Motley, with whom he corre- 
sponded on the most intimate terms. Again, in his dealings with the 
various political parties which threatened to break up the unity of 
Germany by their demands for separation, he had frequent recourse 
to the armoury of history. To the Guelphs, who agitated for the 
restoration of the kingdom of Hanover, annexed by Prussia in 1866, 
he replied that they and their allies, the Catholics, had been the 
cause of the dismemberment of Germany in the thirteenth century, 
and wished to repeat the experiment in the nineteenth. “It was the 
secession of the Guelphs and the victory of the Ultramontane party 
which produced the robber knights and the anarchy of the great 
Interregnum” (the period from 1254 to 1273, between the fall of the 
Hohenstaufen and the accession of the Hapsburgs, during which tke 
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Empire sank into insignificance), But, as he reminds them, “the 
traditions of a hundred years unite the armies and politics of Prussia 
with those of Hanover, and their combined action against Austria at 
the time of the Seven Years’ War was perfectly natural.” So, too, 
with the Poles, the Parnellites of Germany. On the proposal to 
incorporate the Polish provinces of Prussia in the North German 
Confederation, he gives a sketch of Polish history from the thirteenth 
century to the year 1815, to prove that Prussia possessed her Polish 
provinces by the same right by which in former ages Poland possessed 
parts of Prussia, or, in other words, by her own right hand. He 
argued that it was absurd for the Polish deputies to protest against 
the right of conquest while admitting that their own ancestors’ claims 
to West Prussia were derived from the sword, and pointed out that 
they could not consistently protest against the partition of Poland 
without condemning the partition of Russia, which their forefathers 
undertook at the climax of their power in the fourteenth century. 
Commencing with the colonisation of West Prussia by the Teutonic 
Order of the Knights of St. Mary, he shows how the Poles, aided by 
the Prussian towns, “the Liberal party of the day,” as he calls them 
with a characteristic touch, overthrew the sway of the knights at the 
battle of Tannenberg in 1410, how Poland came into possession of 
West Prussia by the Peace of Thorn in 1466, and how she at once 
began to introduce Polish manners, the Polish language, and Polish 
Officials, in accordance with the very same principles for which he 
had himself been censured. The Poles had acted on his own maxim 
that might isright. The same argument applied to the Grand Duchy 
of Posen. This, he said, had been won, like Silesia, by the Prussian 
sword, just as Poland, originally a small State, began, about the year 
1230, to attack the Russians, who were at that time invaded by 
hordes of Tartars and Mongols, and acquired by conquest a con- 
siderable slice of Russian territory. “It is thus,” he said, “that all 
States arise, by conquest confirmed by treaty.” “If you do not 
know these facts,” he exclaimed, “you do not read your own 
history ”—which, of course, in addressing an English House of 
Commons, he might safely have assumed to be the fact. After this 
lengthy historical review of Polish history, he draws from it the moral 
that even “a great and powerful State, led by a brave, warlike, and 
wise nobility, may fall, if it prefers the freedom of the individual to 
security abroad.” Thus the fate of Poland affords a confirma- 
tion of his own policy in Prussia. In a later speech on the 
proposed Germanisation of the Poles, he completes the sketch 
by tracing the history of Poland from 1815 down to the present 
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time. He contended that the proclamation of Frederick 
William III. on the incorporation of the Polish provinces with 
Prussia in 1815, in which the King promised them more than 
he could perform, was a mistake. He then reviewed the causes of 
the Polish rebellion in 1830, which first woke up the Prussian 
authorities from their philanthropic slumbers. He quotes from a 
report made by the military governor of Posen in 1832, which advo- 
cated the buying out of the disaffected Polish landlords by a system of 
land purchase, and shows how the accession of Frederick William IV. 
prevented this policy being carried out. After tracing the failure of 
a policy of conciliation, which resulted in the insurrections of 1846 
and 1848, he deals at some length with the rebellion of 1863, and 
justifies his own policy at that crisis. Thus, in two great Polish 
speeches we have Bismarck summoning history to assist him in grap- 
pling with the Irish question of Germany. So, too, he treated the 
Catholic difficulty, the so-called Cu/turkampf, which menaced the 
early years of the young empire, as merely a phase of an historical 
contest, a “momentary stirring of the embers of that thousand 
years’ strife between Pope and Emperor, which has existed for ten 
centuries, sometimes active, sometimes slumbering.” It was in allu- 
sion to a bygone stage of this conflict that he uttered his memorable 
saying, “‘ We will not go to Canossa,” like the Emperor Henry IV. 
eight centuries before. And when, as the price of the support of the 
Catholic Centre for his Protectionist Policy in 1879,he was forced to go 
there after all and gradually repeal his anti-Catholic legislation, he 
apologised by drawing an elaborate parallel between that monarch and 
himself. He showed that the Reichstag, which he was addressing 

had been acting exactly as the German princes of the eleventh cen- 
tury had acted. Henry IV., he argued, could not help going to 
Canossa in 1077, because the independence of the German princes 
forced him to that humiliating step. He chose the lesser of two 
evils ; he preferred to humble himself before the Pope rather than 
before his own rebellious vassals. “We, too,” said Bismarck 

“might have the support of many a party in the Reichstag if we per- 
suaded the Emperor to do homage at a Liberal Canossa. Henry IV. 
also had the choice between several opponents, and I would remind 
you that under his predecessor, Henry III., and long before him, the 
Carolingian and Saxon emperors, the German empire was at its zenith. 
Yet the short minority of Henry IV. was sufficient to give such strength 
to the centrifugal elements which are innate in the German mind, 
that Henry IV., who has been too severely censured for what he did, 
was obliged to make peace with one of his opponents in order to 
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have a free hand against the rest. So he submitted to the Pope as 
the most important of them, not from ecclesiastical or religious 
motives (for he was of Aryan race), and this is proved by his 
behaviour when the ban of the Church was removed; no, he was 
compelled by political necessity to make peace with one of the anti- 
Imperial parties. Had he chosen to bow before the great lords of 
the empire, he might have gone to Harzburg or Mainz instead of to 
Canossa. We, too,” he concludes, have our great lords, the same 
who endangered the unity of the empire in the days of Henry IV. 
We have in their place our twenty-five sovereign states, and the still 
deeper division into eight or ten political parties.” Thus the Chan- 
cellor finds in the old empire an analogy to the new, and sees in the 
struggle of parliamentary groups against the Government the counter- 
part of the medizeval feuds between the great nobles and their liege 
lord. The form of government may be different, but A/us ¢a change, 
plus Cest la mime chose. 

The most distinguishing characteristic of Bismarck’s earlier 
domestic policy, especially during the four years between 1862 and 
1866, when he was governing without a parliamentary majority or 
a budget, was his belief in the Prussian monarchy. He would never 
consent to have it reduced to a mere shadow of its former greatness, 
like the “ phantom kings ” of the middle ages, of whom he sometimes 
spoke. He saw, indeed, that parliaments were trying to become what 
the “ Mayors of the Palace,” to use his own expression, had been, but 
he was determined to uphold the Prussian throne and to preserve 
its prerogatives intact. Here again the early kings of Prussia 
furnished him with the model of what a monarch should be, at least 
in Prussia. Twice he quotes the famous saying of Frederick 
William I., “I establish the sovereignty like a rock of bronze,” and 
describes this as the foundation of Prussian history and Prussian 
power. In other countries, such as “ England, France, and Belgium,” 
he says in another speech, “ the crown was bestowed by the blood- 
stained hands of revolutionaries under certain conditions. But in 
Germany thorough-going imitators of constitutional monarchy have 
not been particularly fortunate in their efforts.” And again, when 
making an attack on the attempt to unite Germany by means of the 
decrees of majorities and other parliamentary methods in 1849, 
he cites the example of “Frederick the Great, who would have 
appealed to the warlike element in the Prussian nation, and not 
without success.” 

A Prussian squire himself, born amidst the sands of Brandenburg, 
the kernel of Prussia, he naturally regarded the upper classes as the 
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best support of the throne. He recites their former services to the 
country, and quotes history to prove that the most successful states 
in the long run have been those which were under the influence of 
an hereditary nobility. ‘Go through the fields of battle,” he cries, 
“where the struggle has been fought for the glory and freedom of 
Prussia. From the battle on the bridge at Warsaw, where the Great 
Elector laid the foundation of Prussian independence, to that under 
the walls of Rastatt, you will find that the plant of Prussian freedom 
has everywhere been watered with the blood of her noble families. 
The army levied by Frederick the Great, which saved Prussia from 
disintegration and a foreign yoke, would have been an impossibility 
had not the nobility in the shape of the officers formed the nucleus of 
his forces. At the close of the Seven Years’ War, cadets, the sole 
survivors of their families, were the leaders of the army. At the 
beginning of the present century the privileges of the aristocracy, 
which long years of possession had taught it to regard as its rights, 
were abolished by legislation. Yet these losses have not made it 
into a murmuring clique ; but when the King summoned his people 
to arms against Napoleon in 1813, the sons of the Prussian nobles 
were in the ranks of those who were ready to risk life and treasure 
to support their King and country, whose laws had demanded of 
them such great sacrifices.” In the same speech he asserts that 
“history shows us that absolute government produces the most 
glorious and magnificent, but not always the most beneficent, 
results ; while examples of continued power and prosperity are most 
frequent among those states which have been under the sway of an 
hereditary aristucracy. Even the civilised states of antiquity had 
an aristocratic character, owing to the numerical superiority of their 
slaves, The decay of Rome was coincident with the decay of her 
noble families ; the most glorious reminiscences of our own imperial 
days tell of a powerful imperial nobility surrounded by a brilliant 
retinue. The prosperity of our medizeval towns began to fade from 
the moment when the patrician houses succumbed to the encroach- 
ments of the guilds. Venice, Genoa, and Holland are examples of 
what an aristocracy can do with comparatively small means at its 
command. The weak condition of all continental states can be 
ultimately traced back to the time when the excessive power of the 
throne crushed the independence of the nobility.” 

At the present moment no subject is attracting more attention 
than the labour question. In Prussia the King has always been the 
father of his people, and when Bismarck propounded his scheme of 
“State Socialism” fifteen years ago, advocating the insurance of 
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operatives against sickness, accidents, and old age, he was, as he said, 
merely “ reverting to the traditional Prussian policy ” pursued by the 
Great Elector, by Frederick William I., and by Frederick the Great. 
True, there had been a break in the continuity of the old Prussian 
system during the early part of the present century, but nothing can 
be more erroneous than to represent the paternal legislation of the 
old Emperor William as a new departure. It was merely a revival, 
and was always justified by Bismarck because it was in harmony 
with the old common law of Prussia. Essentially a practical states- 
man, he has declared over and over again that economic science has 
no weight with him unless it agrees with experience. But while he 
despises economic theory he frequently quotes economic facts. 
Science,” he once exclaimed, “has pronounced judgment against 
me ; I appeal to history.” Heedless of what professors may say 
from their chairs, he goes back to what Prussian Kings have done on 
their thrones, and finds in their acts the real justification for his 
change of front from free trade to protection and from individualism 
to State Socialism. Frederick the Great is his favourite model of 
what a Prussian monarch should be to his people. “It is one of 
the traditions of the dynasty which I serve,” he once told the 
Reichstag, “to take the side of the weak in the battle of life. 
Frederick the Great said long ago, ‘WhenI am King, I will be a 
veritable King of the beggars.’ Frederick William III. established a 
free peasant proprietary.” On another occasion he points out that 
“under Frederick the Great there was a greater degree of protection 
than under the Customs Union of the present century, and the 
attempt to break with protection was only a modern invention.” 
The historian of work and wages would read with interest his remark 
that the pay of the Prussian soldier in 1850 was “no higher than a 
century earlier under Frederick William I., when a goose cost only 
three groschen in Berlin,” and it is yet more remarkable to find him 
describing the system of class taxation asa legacy of feudalism. The 
present Emperor has precisely the same view of the practical value of 
economic history. He has strongly urged upon German educationa- 
lists the desirability of paying more attention to the social legislation of 
the past, and believes that if school histories contained fuller details of 
what the Hohenzollerns have done to improve the condition of the 
working classes, there would be less danger of socialism becoming 
prevalent. Thus both Bismarck and William II. see in history a 
valuable ally against anarchical theories, which will be of use at the 
State polling-booths as well as in the examination-room. 

The quotations given above might doubtless be multiplied. But 
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enough has been said to prove the historical origin of the great 
German statesman’s foreign and domestic policy, and to demonstrate 
the truth of his own maxim that he had found history his best guide 
in diplomatic negotiations. Whether his economic and social legis- 
lation has been equally successful this is not the place to discuss ; 
we are only now concerned with the historical arguments by which 
he defended his position against his critics. Everywhere his method 
is the same. Always distrustful of theory, he always relies upon facts, 
and it is a matter of indifference to him whether these facts are past 
or present, because he is thoroughly conscious of the continuity of 
history. He never makes the mistake of supposing that institutions 
which prosper in one country will succeed in another, the development 
of which has been widely different. His knowledge of English parlia- 
mentary history convinces him that as long as Prussia remains Prussian, 
she can never have an English House of Commons. His policy 
towards Austria he learnt in the school of the Great Elector and the 
Great Frederick ; the Seven Years’ War of the eighteenth century 
foreshadowed the necessity of the Seven Weeks’ War of the nine- 
teenth, just as the tactics which Frederick the Great adopted against 
Austria were practically the same which Moltke carried out a hundred 
years later in the Bohemian Campaign of 1866. The war between 
France and Germany in 1870 is for him merely an act, and that not 
the last, in a great historic tragedy which has been played for the 
last three centuries on the Franco-German frontier. So, too, with 
the Eastern Question, a paroxysm which seizes the sick man of 
Europe once in every twenty years, the next outbreak of which 
Bismarck expected to occur in 1899, but which has taken place two 
years earlier. In his domestic policy the influence of history upon 
his mind is almost as distinct. We have seen how he traces the 
centrifugal elements in the German nation back to their origin in 
the mists of the middle ages; how he combats the demands of 
Guelphs and Poles in arguments derived from their own story ; how 
he sees in the conflicts between Church and State a renewal of the 
eternal struggle between Kaiser and Pope, and how he “ goes to 
Canossa” for the same reason that the Emperor did of old. The 
Crown and the nobility, State Socialism and protection, all represent 
to him part of the time-honoured system by which Prussia has become 
what she is, and without which she would fall. And, as he borrows 
his Austrian policy, his economic principles and his conception of 
kingship from Frederick the Great, so his colonial projects are merely 
the continuation of those schemes for the colonisation of Africa which 
were initiated by the Great Elector two centuries earlier. Sometimes, 
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as in two or three of his Frankfort despatches, and in his speech on 
the Austro-German alliance, he gives us a complete historical essay. 
All these things prove the historical basis of his policy, and his own 
acquaintance with the past. But if a statesman of his genius con- 
descerds to be a humble student of history, has not the average 
English voter and politician something to learn from its teachings ? 


W. MILLER, 








THE QUEEN'S HARPER. 


i lg harper laughed as he laid himself down on the black cross, 
stretching his arms out on either side. “I am the King’s 
herald,” he said, as they wound green withes round his wrists and 
ankles, “so I bid ye carry me and this wooden horse of mine to the 
open space before the Dun.” They did his will in that thing, for the 
King’s pride was too high to gainsay it, and for a day and a night 
the black cross stood in the yard, and as the Queen sat in the 
greenan, sewing among her women, she could look into the face of 
her harper and see the colour of death deepening there, hour by 
hour. The second night came, and what with thirst and hunger and 
the pain of his bonds, Alainn the harper thought that death was 
coming with it, and he was glad at heart. Then a fluttering touch 
on his bound feet roused him, and he looked down through the 
darkness, straining his eyes to see if it might be the Queen. But 
the voice that called up to him was strange in his ears. 

* Alainn, Alainn the harper, is there life in you still ?” 

“A little life,” Alainn’s dry lips whispered back. ‘ Does the 
Queen desire it?” 

“Tam the Queen’s tirewoman, Una O’Carroll,” the girl cried, 
“and I have come to give you to eat and drink, Alainn, that you 
may live, and the Queen also, a few days more.” 

“Death is kinder than the Queen,” the harper said faintly. 
“ Nevertheless, Una O’Carroll, the Queen’s will is my will. Climb 
the arm of the cross, then, and give me to drink.” 

Once and twice Una O’Carroll tried and failed, but the third 
time she caught the cross’s arm and drew herself up till her head 
was on a level with the harper’s. ‘ Here is bread soaked in broth,” 
she said, taking a shell from her breast, “and milk from one of the 
cows that were the Queen’s dowry. ‘Drink, then,” and she set the 
shell to his lips, and held it till he had emptied it. ‘“ Will you eat 
now, Alainn ?” 

“If it is the Queen’s will, Una O’Carroll.” 

The next morning, before dawn was red in the sky, the Queen 
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herself came out to speak with the man whom King Cathal was 
torturing for her sake. 

“* My heart is sore for you, Alainn,” she said, weeping ; “ and for 
myself, too. For I loved but the songs you sang, and you loved but 
the colour of my hair and the shine of my eyes, and yet because my 
hair is yellow and because your songs were sweet, the King will slay 
us both. And gladly wouldI bid you die and be at rest, Alainn, my 
harper; but the King has sworn by his gods that while you live I 
live—and so——” 

“ And so the Queen loves her life,” said Una O’Carroll, on whose 
arm she leant. ‘ And you must be content, therefore, to die slowly, 
Alainn.” 

“‘T am content,” the harper said, but he looked at Una’s face and 
not at the Queen’s. 

“Ts it so hard to die, my harper?” Mairgread of Brefny 
sighed. 

“No, my Queen,” said Alainn gently. 

The Queen looked doubtfully up at him, and then she turned 
and hid her face on the breast of Una O’Carroll, who stood dumb 
beside her. “Oh, I am afraid—I am afraid! If you were the King, 
Alainn, I should be less faint-hearted.” 

“Would the gods that he were King,” Una O’Carroll said, 
hoarsely, as she led the weeping Queen away ; “ but since he is but 
the King’s servant and you the King’s plaything, he and you must 
die. Will you face the cost of his songs to-day, my Queen, or to- 
morrow? for the King does not forgive.” 

“To-morrow,” said the Queen, turning from her with a shiver ; 
and she did not see the bitter scorn in Una’s blue eyes. “Come in 
quickly to the greenan,” she bade her women, “and make music for 
me that I may forget what hangs outside. And let the music be 
loud, Una and Muirgéis, and you Swan-white the Dane, so that if 
my harper falls a-groaning I may not hear him as I heard him last 
night.” 

“The harper is a man,” muttered her red-haired Danish slave, 
“and he did not groan. That noise was but the creaking of his 
cross as the wind swayed it, my Queen.” 

“Will you drive me mad with your chatter of crosses?” cried 
the Queen, with anger and terror in her eyes. “Here I am 
mistress still, as well as lady of Brefny, and here I will have my 
will. Muirgéis, your arm is strong—whip me this red Dane till 
her shoulders are as red as her hair. Now, Una, sing.” 
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And Una sang, while the Danish girl crouched at the Queen’s 
feet, taking her lashes with dumb patience. 
‘* White of skin and brown of hair, 
Forest leaves are all astir, 
Following fitfully after her. 
Brown of hair and white of skin, 
Born of sorrow and wife of sin, 
Forest-ways she goes wandering in. 
What is her kindred, what her name ? 
Dumb she passes as dumb she came, 
Bright and strange as a wandering flame, 
U-lu-lo !” 


The wind cried as shrill as any curlew, and the rain fell as heavy 
as falling sods outside the next night, and when rain and wind were 
at their wildest, Una O’Carroll came to the Queen’s bedside and 
woke her angrily. 

“ Mistress, you shall not keep him alive longer: your mercies 
are cruel, and now he shall taste sharp mercy at my hands.” 

“You know that his death means my death,” cried Mairgread 
the Queen. “The King has sworn itand—— Ah, Una O’Carroll, 
one day more !” 

“ Mistress, he shall die to-night ! ” 

“Girl, what is he to you? You are sworn to my service, even as 
he is, and Una O’Carroll, what would you do? Treason, 
Cathal!” 

“The King does not sleep in the Dun to-night, my Queen, and 
he will not hear,” Una said, standing over the pale Queen, tall and 
fair and stern in the light of the torches. “And if you die to-night, 
my Queen, ’twill be easier than to-morrow. Is the mud of the 
White Bog pleasanter to think on than the easy death that I would 
give you? Bea Queen for’ once, and show mercy to three souls— 
and one is called Alainn Macdermott, and the other Una O’Carroll, 
and the third is the Queen of Brefny.” 

The Queen leaped from her bed and cast herself on the ground 
at Una’s feet. 

“Oh, my youth !” she moaned, “and oh, my beauty! Must I 
cast these off, Una O’Carroll, and go out into the dark alone?” 

“Two will go out with you, my Queen.” 

“What comfort is in that? Una O’Carroll, would you slay a 
naked woman? Methought you came of nobler blood.” 

“You shall not keep Aim longer a-dying,” Una O’Carroll said 


steadily. ‘Choose, my Queen, death from me, or death from the 
King.” 
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“Oh! oh!” the Queen wailed, “ you are cruel, Una O’Carroll, 
but the King is crueller. Kill me, then, but let it be quickly ; and 
hurt me not much in the doing—for I am weak and you are strong, 
Una O’Carroll.” 

“ Rise up, then, mistress, and let me bind up your hair and shoe 
your feet,” Una said, as she lifted the shivering girl from the ground. 
“You would not die in this wild guise, you, who are Queen. 
Take heart, mistress ; men shall make a song of your beauty when I 
and Alainn are forgotten.” 

“Do not mock me,” moaned the Queen. ‘My breath is more 
to me than my beauty ; but the King would leave me neither.” 

“No, my Queen. Be pleased, now, to lie down upon your bed ; 
and will you make prayer to the Dagda or to Lu that your fathers 
worshipped, before you make ready to your sleep?” 

“T cannot pray,” the Queen moaned, as Una bound up her 
long hair and wove in amongst its tresses a garland of wrought 
silver. ‘Pray you, hasten, Una O’Carroll, or fear will kill me 
first.” 

“TI offer you a clean death, my Queen,” Una said, putting the 
scarlet shoes on the Queen’s naked feet, and tying their thongs with 
ready fingers; “and the King will give but a foul one with the 
choking yellow mud in your eyes and mouth. Now, mistress, let 
me pour water on your hands, and dry the tears on your face, and 
make you ready to your praying.” The Queen did her bidding mutely, 
but one thing she would not: and that was to make prayer to the 
gods. 

“T am kinder to you, my Queen, than you were to your harper,” 
said Una ; and as the Queen cast herself down on her bed, and lay 
there moaning, she lifted her mistress’s hands and held them 
heavenwards, despite their struggling, while she prayed aloud :— 

“ Give Mairgread of Brefny wit to see this is the better way, O 
Lu,” she besought. ‘ Give her courage to lie still under my hands, 
O Dagda, and give my hands strength. And give pity—when thou 
hast given death—to Mairgread of Brefny, and he who should have 
been her lover had her heart been bolder. And lay the sins of her 
on the soul of me, Una O’Carroll.” 

“ Have you done?” cried the Queen. ‘Ah! let me cover my 
eyes with my hands, Una, lest I should see my death.” 

‘No, Mistress, your hands here.” Una laid the small hands, 
crossed, on the beating breast. ‘Pray you, Mairgread, lie still ; I 
am kinder than the King.” 

Yet the Queen shrieked as her tirewoman laid a folded mantle of 
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wolfskins over her mouth and nostrils, and twice and thrice she fought 
back her death. But the fourth time Una O’Carroll set her knee on 
the Queen’s breast, and covered the Queen’s face with the mantle. 
Presently she uncovered it, and the frozen terror of it made her like 
to weep ; but Mairgread of Brefny had done with tears. She closed 
the blue eyes, and straightened the writhed limbs, and folded meekly 
the Queen’s outflung hands, and drew the silken coverlet up to her 
breast, and quenched the torches round the chamber one by one. 

Then she went out through the sleeping women, and made her 
way through wind and rain to the harper’s cross. 

“ The Queen bids you die,” Una O’Carroll said, as she climbed 
the cross, and laid her cool hands on the harper’s panting breast. 
“ And I am here to help you. Did the sun burn your bare head 
yesterday? You shall not fear the sun to-morrow, Alainn.” 

“Tf the King knew,” Alainn whispered, “he would let the Queen 
go free and slay you, Una O’Carroll. For until I hung upon this 
cross I never loved any woman. I only sang for the Queen, and 
kept my heart clean for—you.” 

“ And I have never loved any man but you,” Una O’Carroll said 
softly. “And how I love you you will never know while you live ; 
so I bid you hasten to die.” 

“My hands are bound,” Alainn said. “Is there help in you here, 
Una bawn ?” 

“Yes,” murmured Una, “my hands are steady, and my Irish 
knife is in my girdle.” She drew the folds of the cloak back from 
his breast and waited till the moon should break through the dark- 
ness that held her back : and meanwhile she was busy loosening the 
fine gold chains that held in check the black cloud of her hair, and 
one by one they tinkled down upon the wet stones beneath. And 
now the moon looked out to see the two figures hanging together on 
the cross, and by the faint light she gave Una O’Carroll lifted her 
hand and drove her Irish knife straight to the harper’s heart. And 
then, holding his head upon her breast under the cloud of her fallen 
hair, she began to sing a lament for crown and harp: and all the 
Dun awoke to hear it, but would not come out for fear of the Shee, 
who keened outside, as they thought, for the harper that had made 
songs galore for them, before he had tuned his songs only to the 
praises of Queen Mairgread. And when the song ended Una 
turned her head and kissed the wound her knife had made, and cast 
herself down from the cross. And that mercy her knife had shown 
Alainn, the stones showed her, and those that came out from the 
Dun in the grey morning found her dead with the face upturned to 
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the dead face that looked down on her from the black cross. And 
by next Beltane the king had taken to himself a new wife, less lovely 
and more strong-hearted than the dead Mairgread, but harper never 
harped in the Dun again, as long as King Cathal lived. Yet naught 
that mattered to the three souls that Una O’Carroll had set free. 


NORA HOPPER. 








THE DISTANCES OF THE STARS. 


HE determination of the distance of the stars from the earth 
has always formed a subject of great interest to astronomers 
in all ages. The old astronomers seem to have considered that the 
problem was incapable of solution. In later years the famous 
astronomer Kepler, judging from what he termed “ the harmony of 
relations,” concluded that the distance of the fixed stars should be 
about 2,000 times the distance of Saturn from the sun. At that 
time Saturn was the outermost known planet of the solar system. 
But the distance of even the nearest star—as now known—is about 
fourteen times greater than that supposed by Kepler. Huygens 
thought the determination of stellar distances by direct observation 
to be impossible, but made an attempt at a solution of the problem 
by a photometric comparison between Sirius and the sun. By this 
method of estimation he found that Sirius is probably about 28,000 
times the sun’s distance from the earth. Modern measures, however, 
show that this estimate is also far too small, the distance of Sirius 
being probably over 500,000 times the sun’s distance, or about 18 
times greater than Huygens made it. 

When the Copernican theory of the earth’s motion round the 
sun was first advanced, it was objected that if the earth moved in an 
orbit round the sun its real change of place should produce an 
apparent change of position in the stars nearest to the earth, causing 
them to shift their relative position with reference to more distant 
stars. Copernicus replied to this objection—and we now know that 
his reply was correct—by saying that the distance of even the nearest 
stars is so great that the earth’s motion would have no perceptible 
effect—at least to the naked eye—in changing their apparent position 
in the heavens. In other words, the diameter of the earth’s orbit 
round the sun would be almost an imperceptible point if viewed from 
the distance of the nearest stars. This explanation of Copernicus 
was at first ridiculed, and even the famous astronomer Tycho Brahé 
could not accept such a startling hypothesis. This celebrated 
observer failed, indeed, to detect by his own observations any annual 
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change of place, but he fancied that the brighter stars showed a 
perceptible disc—like the planets—a fact which, if true, would imply 
that, if the distance was so great as Copernicus supposed, the real 
size of the stars must be enormous. The invention of the telescope, 
however, dispelled this delusion of Tycho Brahé, and proved that 
even the brightest stars show no perceptible disc. This fact was also 
proved by Horrocks and Crabtree, who noticed that in occultations 
of stars by the moon the stars disappeared instantaneously: a fact 
which proved beyond a doubt that the apparent diameter of the stars 
must be a very small fraction of a second of arc. 

The first idea which suggested itself with reference to the distances 
of the stars was that the brightest stars were the nearest and the 
faintest the farthest from the earth, an idea based, of course, on the 
assumption that the stars are in general of nearly the same size and 
intrinsic brilliancy. This hypothesis, although apparently a very 
reasonable one, has been shown by modern researches to have, 
strange to say, little or no foundation in fact. Although this 
hypothesis is now proved to be erroneous it may be interesting to 
inquire what the relative distances of the stars would be on the 
assumption of equal size and brightness. The stars were divided by 
the ancient astronomers into “magnitudes,” according to their 
relative brightness, all the brightest stars being placed in the first 
magnitude, those considerably fainter being called second magnitude, 
those fainter still third magnitude, and so on to the sixth magnitude, 
or those just visible to ordinary eyesight. This classification has 
been practically retained by modern astronomers, but of course there 
are stars of all degrees of brightness from Sirius down to the faintest 
star visible in the largest telescopes. Sirius is the brightest star 
in the heavens, and is about equal to six average stars of the 
first magnitude such as Aldebaran or Altair. According to the 
Harvard photometric measures’ the following are the brightest stars 
in the heavens in order of magnitude : (1) Sirius, (2) Canopus, (3) 
Arcturus, (4) Capella, (5) Vega, (6) Alpha Centauri, (7) Rigel, (8) 
Procyon, (9) Achernar, (10) Beta Centauri, (11) Betelgeuse (slightly 
variable), (12) Altair, and (13) Aldebaran. Of these Canopus, Alpha 
and Beta Centauri, and Achernar do not rise above the horizon of 
London. Of the stars brighter than the second magnitude the 
following are north of the equator: Alpha Cygni, Pollux, Castor, 
Eta Ursz Majoris, Gamma Orionis, Beta Tauri, Epsilon and Alpha 
Urs Majoris, Alpha Persei, and Beta Aurige; and south of the 
equator, Alpha Crucis, Fomalhaut, Antares, Spica, Beta Crucis, 
Epsilon and Zeta Orionis, Epsilon Canis Majoris, and Alpha Gruis. 
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Of those below the second magnitude, but brighter than the third, 
there are thirty-four in the northern hemisphere and about sixty-one 
in the southern. As the brightness diminishes the numbers increase 
very rapidly. Indeed, the increase is in geometrical progression, the 
number of stars in each class of magnitude being about three times 
as many as those in the class one magnitude higher. 

The difference of one magnitude between any two stars is defined 
by the “light ratio,” and is “the ratio of the intensities of light which 
shall define the meaning of ‘difference of a single magnitude’ 
between the light of two stars.” This “ratio” is now generally 
accepted by astronomers as 2°512 ; that is, a star of the first magni- 
tude is assumed to have 2°512 times the light of a star of the second 
magnitude, a star of the second magnitude 2512 times the light of 
a star of the third magnitude, andso on. Hence, as light varies 
inversely as the square of the distance, the distance of any star— 
on the assumption of equal size and brightness—would be 1°585 
(the square root of 2°512) time the distance of a star one magnitude 
brighter ; and if we represent the distance of an average star of the 
first magnitude by 1, the following would be the relative distances 
of stars of various magnitudes: 1st mag., 1; 2nd mag., 1°585 ; 3rd 
mag., 2°512; 4th mag., 3°981 ; 5th mag., 6°310; 6th mag., 10; 7th 
mag., 15°485 ; 8th mag., 25°119 ; 9th mag., 39°811; roth mag., 63°096 ; 
11th mag., 100; t2th mag., 158°489 ; 13th mag., 251°189 ; 14th mag., 
398107 ; 15th mag., 630°957 ; and 16th mag., 1,000. Or, if ona 
wide level plane we take a fixed point, and assume the distance of 
a first magnitude star to be represented by 10 feet from this point, 
then the distance of a 2nd magnitude star would be approximately 
16 feet; 3rd mag., 25 feet ; 4th mag., 4o fect ; 5th mag., 63 feet; 

th mag., 100 feet; 7th mag., 155 feet ; 8th mag., 250 feet; oth mag., 
398 feet ; roth mag., 631 feet ; 11th mag., 1,000 feet ; 12th mag., 
1,585 feet ; 13th mag., 2,511 feet; r4th mag., 3,981 feet ; 15th mag., 
6,310 feet, or about 1°2 mile ; and 16th mag., 10,000 fect, or nearly 
2 miles. As, according to recent measures of parallax, light would 
take about thirty-six years to reach us from an average star of the 
first magnitude, it follows that the “light journey ” from a star of the 
sixteenth magnitude (about the faintest visible in the great Lick 
telescope) would, on the above hypothesis, be about 36,000 years ! 
Recent researches, however, have shown that some of the fainter 
stars are actually nearer to us than some of the brighter, and that 
therefore the brightness of a star is no criterion of its distance. 

It was suggested by Galileo that the distance of the nearer stars 


might possibly be determined by careful measures of double stars, 
EE2 
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on the assumption that the brighter star of the pair, if the difference 
in brightness is considerable, is nearer to the earth than the fainter 
star. Acting on this suggestion, Sir William Herschel, at the close 
of the eighteenth century, made a careful series of measures of certain 
double stars. He did not, however, succeed in his attempt, as his 
instruments were not sufficiently accurate for such a delicate investi- 
gation, but his labours were abundantly rewarded by the great dis- 
covery of binary or revolving double stars, a most interesting class of 
objects. Numerous but unsuccessful attempts were also made by 
Hooke, Flamsteed, Cassini, Molyneux, and Bradley to find the 
distance of some of the stars. Hooke, in the year 1669, thought he 
had detected a parallax of twenty-seven to thirty seconds of arc in 
the star Gamma Draconis, but we now know that no star in the 
heavens has anything like so large a parallax. It should be here 
explained that the “ parallax” of a star is the apparent change in its 
position caused by the earth’s annual motion round the sun. As 
the earth makes half a revolution in six months, and as its mean 
distance from the sun, or the radius of the earth’s orbit, is about 
93 millions of miles, the earth is at any given time about 186 millions 
of miles distant from the point in its orbit which it occupied six 
months previously. The apparent change of position in a star’s 
place known as parallax is one-half the total displacement of the star 
as seen from opposite points of the earth’s orbit. In other words, it 
is the angle subtended at the star by the mean distance between the 
sun and the earth. The measured parallax of a star may be either 
“absolute” or “relative.” An “absolute parallax” is the actual 
parallax. A “relative parallax” is the parallax with reference to 
a faint star situated near a brighter star, the fainter star being assumed 
to lie at a much greater distance from the earth. As, however, the 
faint star may have a small parallax of its own, the “relative parallax” 
is the difference between the absolute parallaxes of the two stars. 
Indeed, in some cases a “ negative parallax” has been found, which, 
if not due to errors of observation, would imply that the faint star 
is actually the nearer of the two. From the observed parallax the 
star’s distance in miles may be found by simply multiplying the sun’s 
distance from the earth—about 93 millions of miles—by the number 
206,265, and dividing the result by the parallax. To find the time 
that light would take to reach us from the star—the “light journey,” 
as it is called—it is only necessary to divide the number 3258 by 
the parallax. 

In attempting to verify the result found by Hooke for the 
parallax of Gamma Draconis, Molyneux and Bradley found an 
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apparent parallax of about twenty seconds of arc, thus apparently 
confirming Hooke’s result. But observations of other stars showing 
a similar result, Bradley came to the conclusion that the apparent 
change of position was not really due to parallax, but was caused by 
a phenomenon now known as the “ aberration of light”—an ap- 
parent displacement in the positions of the stars, due to the effect 
of the earth’s motion in its orbit round the sun, combined with the 
progressive motion of light. The result is that “a star is displaced 
by aberration along a great circle of the star sphere, joining its true 
place to the point on the celestial sphere towards which the earth is 
moving.” The amount of aberration is a maximum for stars lying in 
a direction at right angles to that of the earth’s motion. The exist- 
ence of aberration is a positive proof that the earth does revolve 
round the sun, for were the earth at rest—as some paradoxers 
maintain—there would be no aberration of the stars. This effect of 
aberration must, of course, be carefully allowed for in all measures 
of stellar parallax. To show that “aberration” could not possibly be 
due to “parallax,” it may be stated that aberration shifts the 
apparent place of a star in one direction while parallax shifts it in 
the opposite direction. 

From photometric comparisons the Rev. John Mitchell, in the 
year 1767, concluded that the parallax of Sirius is less than one 
second of arc—a result which has been fully confirmed by modern 
measures. He considered that stars of the sixth magnitude are 
probably twenty to thirty times the distance of Sirius, and, judging 
from their relative brilliancy, this conclusion would also be nearly 
correct, but modern measures have shown that the brightness of the 
stars is no test of their relative distance. 

The stars on which observations were first made with a view to a 
determination of their distance seem to have been Aldebaran and 
Sirius. From observations made in the years 1792 to 1804 with a 
vertical circle and telescope of 3 inches aperture, Piazzi found for 
Aldebaran an absolute parallax of about one and a half second of 
arc. In 1857 Otto Struve and Shdanow, using a refractor of 15 inches 
aperture, found a “‘relative” parallax of about half a second. This 
was further reduced by Professor Hall with the 26-inch refractor of 
the Washington Observatory to about one-tenth of a second, and 
Dr. Elkin, with a heliometer of 6 inches aperture, finds a relative 
parallax of o”’116, or about thirty years’ journey for light. For 
Sirius Piazzi found (1792-1804) an absolute parallax of four seconds, 
but this was certainly much too large. All subsequent observers 
find a much smaller parallax, recent results being a relative parallax 
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of o°’370 by Dr. Gill and 0°”407 by Dr. Elkin. In the years 1892- 
1804 Piazzi and Cacciatori found an absolute parallax of 1°31 for 
the Pole Star, but this has been much reduced by other observers. 
The late Professor Pritchard, by means of photography, found a 
relative parallax of only 0°’073, which agrees closely with some 
other previous results, and indicates a “light journey ” of about forty- 
four years! For the bright star Procyon, Piazzi found a parallax of 
about three seconds, but this is also much too large, a recent deter- 
mination by Elkin giving 0o*”266, a figure in fair argument with 
results found by Auwers and Wagner. For the bright star Vega, 
Calandrelli, in the years 1805-6, found an absolute parallax of nearly 
four seconds, but this has been much reduced by modern measures, 
Elkin, from measures in the years 1887-8, finding a relative 
parallax of only o”’034. For Arcturus, Brinkley found a parallax 
of over one second, but Elkin’s result is only o*’o18. If this 
minute parallax is anything near the truth Arcturus must be a sun 
of gigantic size. 

Owing to the large “proper motion” of the star known as 
61 Cygni its comparative proximity to the earth was suspected, and 
in 1812 Arago and Mathieu found, from measures made with a re- 
peating circle, a parallax of over one-half a second. Various measures 
of its parallax have since been made, ranging from about 0°’27 to 
o”’566. Sir Robert Ball at Dunsink (Ireland) found 0”’468, and 
Pritchard, by means of photography with a 13-inch reflector, found 
0”’437. We may, therefore, safely assume that the parallax of 
61 Cygni is about 0”’45, which gives a “light journey” of about 
74 years. The star is only of the fifth magnitude. The small 
parallax found by Elkin for Arcturus would indicate a distance 
corresponding to a light journey of 181 years! although the star is 
one of the brightest in the heavens. It is usually stated that 61 Cygni 
is the nearest star in the northern hemisphere, but for the star known 
as Lalande 21,185, Winnecke found o””’511, and afterwards o°’’5or. 
This has, however, been reduced by Kapteyn (1885-7) to 0”’434. 
Recently a parallax of 0°”465 has been found by the photographic 
method for the binary star Eta Cassiopeiz. 

Nearer to us than 61 Cygni is the bright southern star Alpha 
Centauri, which—so far as we know at present—is the nearest of all 
the fixed stars to the earth. The first attempt to find its distance 
was made by Henderson in the years 1832-3, using a mural circle 
of four inches aperture and a transit of five inches. He found an 
“absolute parallax” of about one second of arc, which, however, 
subsequent measures have shown to be somewhat too large. 
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Measures in recent years range from o”’512 to 0976, but probably 
the most reliable are those made with a heliometer of 44 inches 
aperture by Dr. Gill (1881-2), who found a “relative parallax” 
of 0°76, and by Dr. Elkin—using the same instrument—o-’676. 
Gill’s result would place the star at a distance of 271,400 times the 
sun’s distance from the earth, or about 25 billions of miles, a 
distance which light, with its great velocity of 186,300 miles a second, 
would take over 4} years to traverse. 

It will be understood from the above results that the parallaxes 
found for even the nearest stars are so small that their exact 
determination taxes the powers of the most perfect instruments and 
the skill of the most experienced observers. One thing seems 
certain, however, that the brightest stars are not, as a rule, the 
nearest, and that even comparatively faint stars may be actually 
nearer to the earth than some of the brightest gems which deck 
our midnight sky. 

J. ELLARD GORE. 
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A VISIT TO THE WESTERN 
SAHARA. 


MONG the portions of the world about which but little is yet 
A known to Europeans, may be classed an immense tract of 
Africa, stretching between the fever belt of the “ West coast” on the 
south and Morocco, Algiers, and Fez on the north. Beyond the 
European coast settlements of Senegal, Sa Leone, Ivory Coast, Gold 
Coast, and the vast domains of the Royal Niger Company, lies a 
region vaguely spoken of as the “ Hinterland,” or the Western Sudan, 
in which few white men have ever been, where, according to the 
reports of negro traders from the interior, is a healthy country of 
forest and rolling upland, abounding in many kinds of natural 
riches: valuable gums, choicest hardwood, alluvial gold, and 
ostriches. Further north, though where it begins and the Sudan 
ends is still undefined, lies the Sahara, or, as it is very incorrectly 
described in the older geographies, “the Great Desert.” The writer 
has heard men, well qualified to speak on the matter, discuss this 
region ; traders from the lonely reaches of the Gambia, French 
officers from the Senegal frontier, and officials of the Royal Niger 
who have spent some time on the upper waters of the Kwara river, 
to all of which points occasional caravans of Arabs, Berbers, and 
negroes with Arab blood in them, gather from time to time, bringing 
merchandise from the far interior. The consensus of opinion seems 
to be, that while there are tracts of waterless desert, notably as the 
south of Morocco is approached, a considerable portion of the 
Sahara is not a waste of hot sand, but a comparatively fertile land, 
in which are immense flocks of sheep, much grain, especially barley, 
and strong walled cities. The ways of Africa and the East are not 
the ways of the Western world, and in the matter of the transit of 
goods there is much to marvel at. Produce from the land between 
the Upper Niger and Lake Chad is carried northwards on the heads 
of slave porters, on the backs of camels and horses, some 1,500 miles 
to Mogador and Safi in South Morocco, and nearly 2,000 miles to 
Algiersand Tunis. On the way the caravans pass wild regions where 
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there is seldom peace, ruled over by many soldier nations, varying 
from the ebony negroes of the “Hinterland,” through various shades 
of brown until the free Arabs of the drier wastes are reached, who, 
judging from those the writer has seen on the Atlantic shores, are 
almost as light in colour as a Spaniard or Italian, though, strange to 
say, the northern tribes are darker in skin, the Moors being particu- 
larly swarthy. Possibly it may not be out of place here to notice the 
hold the older civilisation of Arabia and the East has over the negro, 
as compared with Western influence. For 400 years, Europeans 
have traded along the fever-haunted West African littoral, since the 
days when the Portuguese first landed on the Gold Coast and Hawkins 
sailed up the Gambia. Schools and mission stations haye been esta- 
blished, and yet, in places only fifty miles behind the seaboard, every 
form of degraded superstition, horrible rites of devil-worship, skull 
hunting, and human sacrifice are prevalent to-day. District commis- 
sioner and trader know this well; it was only a few months ago 
that four “leopard men” were hanged in Sa Leone for waylaying 
and murdering many natives for the sole purpose of ‘ making ju ju” 
with the warm hearts, and the writer has seen with his own eyes 
corpses of murdered slaves drifting down the rivers. It is a 
lamentable fact that the negroes around the white settlements, 
who possess some hazy idea of Christianity, are generally cowardly, 
drunken, idle, and expert thieves, excepting always the Kroomen, 
who, however, are heathen; and with the exception of Post- 
masters and Customs clerks, to whom the writer has paid much 
in bribes, it may be said that there is no Christian negro in the 
service of any British or French colony ; and men who know admit 
that if the troops were withdrawn the whole West African littoral 
would at once lapse into savage chaos. On the contrary, wherever 
the negro has come into touch with the Arab, a race of soldiers 
results. Many tales continually reach the Gold Coast of inland 
villages sacked and the inhabitants driven away northwards as slaves 
by the semi-Arab tribes of the Sudan, but there is no murdering of 
unarmed prisoners, offering of human sacrifice to Fetish devils, or 
supplying the commissariat from the captured enemy, as it is generally 
believed is done (this is sober earnest) by a tribe between the River 
Benue and the Cameroons. Any negro with a trace of Arab blood 
in him is invariably a Moslem, and the Mahomedan black is generally 
head and shoulders above either heathen, or, it is to be regretted, 
Christian (or semi-Christian) negro in the qualities of sobriety, courage, 
and fidelity. Almost every frontier soldier, armed policeman, and 
Government servant, from Gambia to Niger, is a Mussulman. 
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So much for the influence of the Arab in Africa. The writer 
will now endeavour to set forth what he saw of him in one of the 
few places where he is approachable by Europeans—the coast of the 
Western Sahara, though even there the sons of the desert generally 
welcome visitors with a charge of slugs. Between the south of 
Morocco and the French colony of Senegal stretches a long line of 
sandy beach swept by eternal surf and fringed with shifting dunes or 
low rocky hills and stony plateaux. Behind this coast-line, in 
places, lie wastes of red earth, hot stones, and eddying dust stretch- 
ing away eastwards beyond the knowledge of Europeans ; but the 
region is by no means altogether a desert. Here and there are miles 
ox rustling barley, clusters of tall date palms, and many “ wadys,” or 
winding ravines which in the dry season are filled with scorching 
boulders, but for a month or two each year are swept by muddy 
torrents, in some places a mile wide, the River Hamra, north of 
Cape Bojador, occasionally exceeding this width ; and some of the 
valleys are filled with immense forests of gum trees, which certainly 
does not bear out the general idea of a “ desert.” 

The inhabitants thereof, powerful tribes of Arabs and brown- 
skinned Berbers, the latter invariably subject to the former, obey 
no law but their own pleasure, and though both Moorish Sultan 
and the Government of Spain claim a shadowy suzerainty over part 
of their land, neither swarthy Shereef nor Spanish Commandante 
ever received other acknowledgment than a withering volley from 
ambush or a resistless charge of irregular cavalry. If anyone 
wonders by whose authority the writer sets down these things, he 
can only say that part he has seen with his own eyes, and that 
for part he is indebted to information obtained from a Spanish 
officer of Rio de Oro fort, south of Bojador, from Spaniards con- 
nected with the British fortified factory at Cape Juby, and to an 
English exploring expedition which came to signal grief on that 
coast two years ago. 

After spending some time in the Canary Islands, I joined in a 
trading venture to this coast, and one hot August afternoon rowed 
off from the little mole of Arrecife, in Lanzarote, the most eastern 
island of that group, to the schooner Be//a Aurora, then rolling 
at her moorings in a white-topped sea outside. Arrecife was not 
a nice place that scorching day, for from the black lava-covered 
hills and sandy plains of Lanzarote, where rain only falls once 
or twice in a year, whirling clouds of volcanic sand and clouds 
of stifling red dust drove through the narrow streets, and inside 
the flat-topped, white-walled houses the temperature was that of 
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anoven. The architecture of course was Eastern. Go where you 
will in Spain or Spanish colonies, and you find traces of Moorish 
influence cropping up everywhere. Those who have contrasted the 
strength and beauty of the stonework of Sevilla and Grenada with 
the modern edifices of Madrid and Barcelona ; or have compared 
the wise legislature of the Moors, as related in Spanish history, with 
the present corrupt government of the Peninsula, cannot help 
wondering whether the valour of the great Cid and Alvar Perez was 
not wasted when at the command of the most Christian monarchs 
they drove the Moslem out. However, to return to the nar- 
rative, the crew of the Aurora was a motley one, consisting of 
Don Pancho, who had lost his barque on the coast of Cuba; 
Don Manuelito, ex-captain of the Correo maritimo, the patron 
of a schooner dismissed from the service of the Cape Juby 
station ; the writer; and ten “ baccalao” fishermen to work the big 
launches. 

Don Pancho having perjured himself before the Ayutante de 
Marina, who took our good silver dollars while he winked at the 
signing of documents he knew to be false, after the manner of 
Spanish officials, came off in the launch and took command of the 
schooner, and by his navigation proved that he was quite capable of 
losing another vessel at the first opportunity. It was bright moon- 
light when we proceeded to get under way, and amid the clattering 
of blocks and the clinking-clanking of the windlass pawls the 
fore and aft canvas fluttered aloft. Then the anchor was broken 
out, the helm put aweather, and the fine vessel, lying down to the 
strong trade breeze until the foam whirled along level with her lee 
rail, drove through the white-topped roll under every stitch she 
would stand, showers of spray flying aft and cascades of glittering 
water pouring through the weather shrouds each time the sharp bows 
pitched into the heart of a sea. The black volcanic mountains of 
Lanzarote melted rapidly into grey shadows over the reeling taffrail, 
and as we flew south by east out into the lonely moonlit sea I 
glanced apprehensively at the straining breadths of sailcloth and the 
humming taughtened shrouds. It was, however, no use suggesting 
a couple of reefs ; for, warmed by much Manzanilla and Moscatel 
dulce, Don Pancho made up his mind to “carry on.” So, hoping 
the masts would stand the strain, I turned in, knowing that the 
harder he drove her the sooner we would reach our destination, the 
“ Playa de San Juan,” south of Cape Bojador. 

When I went on deck again shortly before dawn, the Aurora was 
still storming through it very fast, flooding her decks at every plunge, 
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though during the night they had taken a reef in the mainsail ; and 
leaning over the rail I caught a faint shearing sound like a ripping of 
thin ice, mingled with a steady pulsing beat. While I wondered 
what it could be, for we were far out of the track of anything but 
“ baccalao ” fishers, the scream of a steam-whistle rang out of the 
gloom ahead, and as the helmsman jammed the tiller down, a low 
white-painted steamer appeared through the darkness and flashed 
by half veiled in driving spray, and I recognised the yacht Zrue, 
chartered by an exploration company then trying to establish trading 
relations with the Arabs with very indifferent success. While the 
crew cursed the “ Malditos Ingleses ” for carrying no lights, forgetting 
we showed none ourselves, the helm was put up, and the Aurora 
flew south on her course again. All that day we drove along down 
wind, passing now and then a fishing schooner hove to, doubtless 
watching her huge basket work “ trampas.” 

The warm sunlit waters between the Canaries and the coast of 
Africa swarm with many kinds of marine life. Great cephalopods and 
an endless variety of cuttle fish, including that ocean delicacy, the 
white calamar, lurk among the sand and stones below. The middle 
depths are filled with fish of every shape and hue ; long and narrow 
like sword blades, round like balls, serpent-like morenas striped 
yellow and black, and poisoned “envenenados,” one prick of the 
spike in whose forehead means death or amputation. Orange and 
crimson, pale blue, or brightest silver take the place of the greens 
and greys of our Northern seas, and the form of the fish is generally 
as remarkable as their colour. 

Great tunny abound, and innumerable shoals of a fish something 
like a large haddock are everywhere to be met with. The latter, 
split and salted into “ baccalao,” forms the principal food of the 
Canary peasants, and a schooner can catch fifty tons of it in a week. 
The writer has sailed in many seas, but he believes that in few other 
parts of the world is there such profusion of excellent fish as in these 
little-known waters ; and that, if caught only for oil or manure 
making, there are heavy dividends in store for any company who 
would start the industry. An eight-foot “trampa” or wicker cage 
lowered with a few mussels in it is filled half-solid in an hour, and 
the Spanish fishermen could take ten times as many as they do were 
there a larger market than the Canaries. 

Soon after dark that night the schooner struck on some unknown 
bank, with a crash which threatened to take the bilges out of her ; 
then, half smothered in foam, rolled off into deeper water, and, 
finding to our surprise no serious leak followed, we hove her to, to 
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wait for dawn. Only half an hour earlier Don Pancho had stated 
we must be at least fifty miles from the low-lying coast. 

When dawn came, we found we were close in to the northern 
Cape Bojador—for there are two heads of that name with a wide 
curving bay between—a rugged line of low red cliffs, varied by 
patches of yellow sandhills rising above a narrow beach, swept by 
spouting surf ; and following the coast-line southward we let go two 
anchors at sunset off a shallow indentation which Pancho and 
Manuelito stated to be the place. All that night the Awrora rolled 
and dived, straining at her jarring cables, with a roaring fire burning 
in a cauldron over her taffrail, as a signal to the tribes ashore—for 
the rest of the party had dealings there before. There was little 
sleep that night ; guns and revolvers were oiled and loaded, rolls of 
blue and white cotton cloth divided up; nails, knives, axes, and 
lead bars piled on one side, while with a sickening clatter of blocks, 
creaking of spars and groaning of bulkheads, the schooner swung up 
and down the sea slopes. 

With the first of the daylight we got the big launch over the side 
and prepared to go ashore, for white figures were already moving 
about among the sandhills, while we could see camels and horses and 
sheep behind. As the launch neared the beach, the glittering 
parallel lines of breakers, curling over into clouds of spray as they 
piled themselves upon the sand, made me wonder how it would be 
possible to land without broken bones; but Pancho, shoving the 
helm down, the launch shot under the lee of a spit, and we beached 
her in comparative shelter. 

On stepping ashore we were surrounded by a crowd of the finest 
men I ever saw in my life—tall athletic fellows with clustering dark 
curls—every one of them standing higher than the tallest of our party, 
and the Canary Spaniards are the reverse of a diminutive race. 
Long, straight limbs, broad chests, and erect carriage, all spoke of a 
free open-air life, with little manual labour in it ; while in complexion 
they were as fair as my Canario friends, and considerably lighter 
than the Moors met with in the ports of Safi, Mazagan, or Casablanca. 
Their faces were particularly handsome, all of them bearing a refined 
Hebrew cast. Whether this people is in any way related to one of 
the lost tribes of Israel, the writer does not know ; but the resem- 
blance was strong—that is to say, in features. All were attired in 
long white tunics, hanging in heavy pleats across the breast, and 
reaching to the knees, with a grey woollen cape or “ haique ” fastened 
to the back of the shoulders, and, while some were bareheaded, 
others wore a loose flapping covering of white or blue calico. 

In case this description appears too long, it is well to remember 
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that for many centuries this race has ruled the heart of Africa from 
the Nile to the Atlantic, and from the Gold Coast Hinterland to 
Algiers, and have stamped their individuality on countless negro 
nations. 

Many of their guns were a marvel of exquisite workmanship. 
Stock and butt were cunningly dovetailed out of hardwood and 
ivory ; some of the long barrels, of finest Damascus steel, were inlaid 
with gold and silver; while rear and foresight resembled those of 
a Snider. The bore was small, and though smooth the Arabs can 
hit a man pretty accurately at 200 yards, as the Spanish garrison at 
Rio de Oro knows very well. Where they are made the writer could 
never ascertain, and it is not improbable that they come overland 
from Egypt, or even Northern India; for the more one learns about 
the ways of Africa and the East, the more there is to wonder at—and 
distance is apparently no object in the matter of trade. 

Some of the Spaniards knew a few words of corrupted Arabic, 
and some of the tribesmen a little Spanish ; so we managed to con- 
verse, and the palaver ended by a dozen coming off with us in the 
launch to inspect our stock in trade. When the boat reached the 
schooner’s side again, every Arab laid his gun, and knife with 
gorgeously inlaid haft, down upon the stern gratings, while the 
skipper repeated a mangled form of the salutation, ‘‘Come in peace,” 
and two seamen, with revolvers, mounted guard over the pile. This 
was by no means unnecessary ; for more than one crew of a baccalao 
schooner, wrecked on this inhospitable coast, has been murdered or 
carried off into the inland wastes, while the Spanish fort of Rio de 
Oro was lately partly destroyed after a desperate defence, and the 
little British factory at Fort Juby has been several times attacked, 
and one manager had his throat cut. Even now, the Spanish peons 
employed there say that it is occasionally in a state of siege, though 
the British Company state otherwise. In spite of being unarmed, 
while most of our party carried two revolvers loose in their belts, the 
Arabs treated us with fearless contempt, taking the presents of blue 
and white calico, which had made a serious inroad into our scanty 
capital, as though they were emperors receiving tribute. We spread 
them the best feast we could, which they deigned to eat to the last 
morsel, insisting, however, on the wine being removed, and then lay 
down to sleep, strange to say, not one of them sea-sick ; while the 
writer, who has a passion for examples of Eastern handicraft, coveted 
and dreamed of the inlaid guns. 

When morning came, leaving only three hands on board the 
schooner, we all went ashore, armed like Bashi-Bazouks and follow- 
ing the Arabs, who left us to walk while most of them rode on 
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single-humped camels and small wiry horses, struck inland. In two 
hours we stumbled among scorching stones up the bed of a ravine 
or “wady,” where once upon a time a little water had evidently 
trickled. The sun shone fiercely down out of a sky of intense azure, 
and the light and heat flashed back from the rocks on either side 
until the temperature was almost insupportable. Everything seemed 
red, the sides of the ravine varied from vermilion to purple, the 
sand and boulders under foot were red, and a whirling cloud of red 
dust, stirred up by the feet of man and beast, filled our nostrils and 
smarted our eyes. When at last we emerged from the stifling defile, 
my duck garments were soaked with perspiration, and grimy sweat, 
mixed with dust, dropped from my streaming forehead. Away 
ahead of us, with a quivering haze of heat dancing over its surface, 
stretched a level plain of bare earth, sprinkled here and there with 
small stones, across which whirling spirals of dust drove before the 
strong trade wind. However, the rush of the breeze mitigated the heat 
somewhat, and we strode resolutely forward, the writer wishing he 
were well out of the whole thing. For hours there was not a single 
blade of green or sign of living creature in all the sun-scorched 
waste, and we plodded on in silence behind the lurching camels. 
Now, the gait of a camel is peculiar, for it places both left feet on the 
ground at once, and then both right ones, progressing in a kind of 
shambling swing unlike that of any other animal. Possibly few 
people know that for a short distance a camel can beat a fast horse, 
which the writer has seen done more than once in Lanzarote and 
Fuerteventura of the Canary group. 

At last we reached another stony ridge—you could hardly call it 
a hill—covered with dry Euphorbia bushes, brown mimosa, and cactus, 
though how the latter plant or the Euphorbia manages to fill its 
fleshy leaves with abundant viscous sap in a land where there is 
nothing but hot sand and scorching stones, it would be hard to say ; 
either would apparently flourish in a brick-kiln. As we emerged 
from a rocky pass, a hoarse challenge rose from the hillside, and, 
glancing round in surprise, I saw that a fort, some twenty feet high, 
was built up against the wall of the ravine, out of rough stone and 
sun-dried brick, so as to be almost invisible against the parent rock, 
and three or four figures, who by their darker faces and blue tunics 
we judged to be Berbers, waved their long guns as we passed out 
into the high plain beyond. 

In spite of the feeling that we were walking open-eyed into a 
trap, it was impossible not to look with interest on the panorama 
unrolling before us. The air in this region is probably about the 
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clearest in the world, and there was no sense of atmosphere at all; 
nothing but one intense blue transparency overhead, through which 
one seemed to look upwards into infinite space. On the one hand 
lay the azure sea; and, on the other, sandy plain and stony ridge 
rolled away towards the apparently limitless horizon, with no soften- 
ing of outline or fading into purple mist, every cliff and hollow sharp 
and clear in stereoscopic perspective, and the shadows that filled the 
many ravines solid and black, as though carved in ebony. For 
several miles along the banks of a dried-up watercourse stretched 
fields of yellow maize and ripening barley, the long sword-like blades 
and bearded heads rolling in ripples before the rush of the North- 
East trades, while here and there clusters of tall date palms lifted 
their feathery fronds high against the azure, each slightly curving 
stem growing upwards the greater portion of its length, and not 
sweeping downwards at once, after the manner of most palms. 
Many sheep, and horses, and single-humped camels, were brows- 
ing on the outskirts of the oasis, under the charge of mounted 
herds, and there was a general air of industry and prosperity about 
the place, at which we marvelled. Descending the steep slope 
we travelled through the grain, which from the dried-up channels, 
shrunken and fissured by the heat, was evidently grown by 
artificial irrigation, the water of the creek doubtless being dammed 
up for the purpose in the wet season ; and very fine barley it was, the 
berries very full and white in colour. Here and there were low 
flat-topped houses, built of sun-dried mud and timber, which 
appeared to be of acacia, and proved the truth of what we had been 
told about the existence of large forests in the interior; but the 
majority of the inhabitants, who resembled our guides in dress and 
figure, seemed to dwell in flat-topped tents, some of skin and some 
of calico. These were no doubt nomadic, and would move on 
somewhere else with their sheep and horses when the pasture was 
exhausted. Of grass there was not a blade, but the ground was 
carpeted in many places with little brown-leaved bushes, many of 
them covered with thorns, which, however, appeared to provide good 
sustenance. All that afternoon we worked hard drafting out one 
hundred and fifty of the plumpest sheep—little wiry creatures, very 
like the border Cheviots, though they were not black-faced—which 
was about all the schooner would hold, and packing loads of loosely- 
baled unwashed wool upon camels. The sheep were to be paid for 
in cotton cloth, iron, and lead on our return to the schooner, and 
worked out at about 2 pesetas, or 1s. 5d. a head, while the wool ran 
up to some 20 centimos, say three-halfpence, per pound, and taking 
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the average price of wool in Great Britain at about 10d. to 15. per 
pound, there was evidently a good margin for profit. We saw neither 
woman nor child the whole of the day, and one of the Arabs 
managed to make us understand that this was owing to a tributary 
Berber tribe, who had been sent to harass the Spaniards at Rio de 
Oro, turning round on their masters and threatening to raid the latter 
in their turn. 

When sunset came we were served with strips of mutton on 
mimosa twigs, barley cakes, white grapes, and fresh dates—long 
yellow fruit with a slightly astringent flavour, and not the sugary 
taste of dates as seen in England. The date, when intended for 
preservation, we made out was plucked before fully ripe and then 
matured in the sun. A date palm is a pretty sight, and the yield 
enormous ; where the long fronds spring from the summit of the 
slender shaft of the stem, the clusters hang down in heavy bunches, 
probably some thirty or forty pounds each, and every tree must pro- 
duce many hundredweight. 

Darkness closed down suddenly after the sun dipped, and then, 
as if by magic, the wind turned chilly, though how it did so after 
blowing across hot stone and scorching sand it is hard to say, and I 
was glad to roll myself in the sheepskin our hosts provided, at which 
earlier in the day I had laughed, thinking ice would be=more 
acceptable than warm covering. Whether it was the cold, the soaking 
dew, which condensed on everything even inside the tent, or excite- 
ment, I do not know, but my eyes refused to close all that night, 
and I lay awake, gazing out through the tent door at the{moonlit 
landscape, and the twinkling stars, which shone out one beyond the 
other in an endless perspective through infinite space, as I had 
never seen them shine before, not even in the sharp frost and keen 
air of the Canadian North-West. The veiled heads of maize, the 
spiky ears of barley, and every feathery palm were almost as clear 
and distinct as at noonday, lying beneath a flood of silver light, and 
next day an Arab gave me to understand that there the moon 
ripened the barley as well as the sunlight. 

Nothing but man appeared to rest, and the stillness was broken 
by a confused murmur of soothing sound, the rustling of maize 
blades, the sharp patter-patter of the waving barley, an occasional 
rattling of palm fronds, the click of an unshod horse’s hoof, and the 
nibbling of the sheep ; while every now and then a camel uttered its 
hoarse gurgling cry, like the sound of water clucking out of the neck 
of a bottle, or you heard its broad padded foot strike the ground 
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camel dung in the air, mixed with the scent hot earth gives out 
when it opens its parched lips by night to suck in the dew, blending 
into an indescribable odour characteristic of Morocco and the Eastern 
Canaries. At last the stars paled and faded, and with the briefest 
interlude of dawn the glowing sun swang up above the horizon, and 
another scorching day began. As soon as we had breakfasted on 
more mutton, barley cake, and dates, accompanied by draughts of 
splendid green tea, though whether the latter came south across the 
desert from Morocco, or north from Senegal or Sierra Leone, the 
Arabs did not appear to know—they bought it at the great “sook,” 
or caravan fair, at a place with an unpronounceable name—we set to 
work to collect our possessions. When we reached the beach again, 
we had a good eight hours’ work to get the sheep on board with the 
launch, and when at last I threw myself down in my bunk, thoroughly 
worn out, it was with a thankful feeling at having come safely out of 
a risky adventure. 

Next day, the Arabs who accompanied us coolly claimed three 
times the quantities agreed upon for the sale of the sheep ; but at 
last departed, evidently satisfied with their just due, and promised 
to. return in a few days bringing feathers, gum, and gold dust. Many 
of those we met wore heavy plates of the latter on the sheaths of 
their beautifully forged, long-bladed knives, which were fashioned 
with a curious half-moon handle ; in fact, gold seemed fairly plenti- 
ful, and we made out in our much mixed idiom that a metal, which 
answered to the description of copper, was worked somewhere in the 
interior. 

For four ‘days we lay wallowing in the steep-sided seas, nearly 
rolling the masts out of the schooner, for the “trades” came down 
heavy and strong, piling a nasty ocean sea on the coast, and then a 
fresh tribe appeared among the sandhills and ravines, attired in dull 
blue, and from what I could make out through the binoculars, either 
Berbers or a different race to the men we met. Possibly these were 
the obstreperous tribe our hosts had mentioned, but in any case we 
waited events before getting the launch over the side. It was well 
we did so, for at night a handful of slugs crashed through the 
illuminated skylights, and next morning we saw the beach swarming 
with a hostile mob, while lines of men and camels appeared coming 
from the south, A number of shots were fired, and then we 
thought discretion the better part of valour, and getting under way 
stood off to the westward under reefed mainsail, feeling that we had 
come out of it very well, and might not be so lucky another time. 
We sold the sheep at various Canary ports and the wool at Sta Cruz 
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de Tenerife, realising fair prices ; but it appeared that as Spain 
claims some kind of authority over a part of this region, though 
their only garrison at Rio de Oro scarcely ventures out of range of 
the old brass guns of the fort, a special charter was necessary before 
any trade could be done. Also, it required so much “ bonificacion ” 
to salve the consciences of the officials and prevent our arrest, that 
there was little left for our trouble. 

We therefore abandoned the game as not worth the candle, and 
shortly afterwards the English adventurers whose steamer we had 
passed, chartered a schooner as being cheaper, and, undeterred by 
previous attacks, landed at Playa de Santiago rear Bojador. Here 
they narrowly escaped with their lives after a hard fought battle on the 
beach, one being shot through the jaw, another losing his leg which 
was riddled with slugs, while a Spanish seaman was carried away 
into the wastes of the Sahara. 

We therefore gave the matter up, as did the wealthy company, as 
more risky than profitable. There is in the Western Sudan a great 
market for British goods, and an unlimited supply of valuable 
produce which would yield large returns if it could be reached. At 
present, the French have secured a portion of the trade, a little of 
which goes through their colony of Senegal ; while a certain quantity 
of goods filters through the fever swamps of Sierra Leone and the Gold 
Coast. The major portion, however, innumerable camel loads of 
spices, feathers, gold, ivory, gums, and skins, crosses thousands of 
miles of wild and generally hostile country to Morocco and Fez, 
some of the caravans passing within a few hundred miles of Cape 
Bojador on the Sahara coast, where there is a safe and easy outlet. 
The free Arabs, however, have shown, over and over again, that they 
will allow no strangers entrance into their dominions, and so the road 
remains closed. It would probably require an army corps of French 
Senegali, Gold Coast Haussa, and Lagos Yoruba to open the way, 
and this kind of thing is not permitted in the nineteenth century. 
So, Arab and Berber hold their land inviolate, and men who under- 
stand things turn envious eyes on the doors of a vast market which 
at present is barred against them. 

HAROLD BINDLOSS, 
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TABLE TALK. 


Mr. McCartuy’s “ History or Our Own Times.” ! 


HE completion, if such it be—for I hope that the brilliant writer 
may live to give us more than one further instalment—of 
Mr. Justin McCarthy’s “ History of Our Own Times” is a matter 
on which lovers of literature may be congratulated. No dryasdust 
compilation is this, gathered painfully and laboriously from musty 
records ; it is an animated picture of events in which the writer has 
taken an active part, and which, even, he has striven assiduously to 
shape. In this respect it is to be classed with works such as the 
“Mémoires des sages et royales CEconomies d’Estat de Henry le 
Grand,” of Maximilien de Béthune, duc de Sully, our good “ Lord 
of Rosny,” and even with the “ Commentaries of Julius Cesar” and 
the “ History of the Rebellion and Civil War of Clarendon,” rather 
than with ordinary histories. It is true that the events he presents 
are less picturesque than those exhibited in the works we have 
associated with his own, and that his own figure stands less prominent 
in his pictures than those of his predecessors in their respective 
histories. ‘The importance of the events with which he deals will, 
however, be more easily judged by those who in future times can 
read them by the light of their results ; and his own figure, if we do 
not as yet see it in heroic dimensions, has at least nothing that is 
unworthy or undignified. 


MERITS OF THE “ HISTORY.” 


HE gifts that qualify a man to speak clearly, impressively, and, 

so far as may be, convincingly upon the subjects with which 

he deals are Mr. McCarthy’s in an eminent degree. These gifts are, 
accurate knowledge of his subject, penetrative insight, a well-balanced 
and logical mind, a luminous style, and a resolute determination to 
speak the truth and nothing but the truth. He does not, of course, 
see the events he depicts from a platform raised above the crowd. 
He is, or has been, a combatant among combatants, with a head 
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only so far raised above the men around him, as is that of the man 
who keeps his eye on the banner of his cause instead of looking down 
to count the slain. It is doubtful, however, whether any man of our 
day has had a clearer vision of what has passed around him or has 
conveyed to those outside the fray a more faithful chronicle of its 
phases. As succeeding volumes of the work have appeared, unani- 
mous testimony has been borne by friend and foe to its fairness and 
impartiality. That tribute is no less well earned by the fifth volume 
than by its predecessors. It is of course written from a standpoint ; 
it could not be otherwise. No reader of the volume can for a 
moment suppose it an emanation from one who is not a democrat 
in conviction and an enemy of loud-voiced Jingoism. Still, the effort 
to be just, to hold evenly the scale, and to find the “soul of goodness 
in things evil” is everywhere apparent, and the work is as scrupulously 
fair as is possible in the case of one to whom the creeds he holds 
are sanctities, and not mere vestments to be worn and doffed at 
pleasure. Add to these things that the style and observation are 
those of the keen observer and brilliant writer to whom we owe 
“Miss Misanthrope” and “ Dear Lady Disdain,” and the causes for 
congratulation on the appearance of the volume will be patent. 


Mr. McCartuy’s PICTURES OR PRONOUNCEMENTS. 


T is obviously impossible for me to compress into a few paragraphs 
the spirit of a volume which covers a period of seventeen years, 
beginning with the restoration to power of the Liberals in 1880, and 
ending with the preparations for the “ Diamond Jubilee.” Nor, in- 
deed, is there any call upon me to summarise further what is in itself 
a summary. I will then do little more than call attention to the 
judicial way in which Mr. McCarthy treats men or causes with 
which he cannot wholly sympathise, such as “the Bradlaugh 
Episode,” to which he devotes a chapter, and “ Dynamite,” grimly, if 
naturally, associated with “ Death.” I may, however, with no fear of 
causing discussion or exciting prejudice, praise the admirable estimates 
of the great dead who have passed away during the period with 
which Mr. McCarthy deals. First among these in order comes 
George Eliot, one “of the greatest of English novelists,” whom the 
writer ranks “with Fielding, with Jane Austen, with Dickens, with 
Thackeray, and with Charlotte Bronté.” Perhaps the most brilliant 
picture given, and certainly one of the most difficult to paint, is that of 
Lord Beaconsfield, the close of whose dazzling career is superbly 
depicted. Of Bright, that “great and noble citizen,” it is said that 
“His life was simple, he had no ambition but the ambition to do 
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good, and his figure will stand out like a great statue through suc- 
ceeding generations of public life.” An interesting comparison, 
to the truth of which I can personally attest, is drawn between the 
social manners of Browning and Tennyson. The two poets are, 
moreover, contrasted in their literary productions. With these I can- 
not deal, nor may I discuss what is said concerning “ Dick” Burton 
and many other celebrities now gone to the majority. I can, indeed, 
do no more than direct the reader’s attention to Mr. McCarthy’s 
observations on the new Laureate, the pith of which is, “ He did not 
deserve the position of Poet Laureate, but neither did he deserve all 
the disparagement which his appointment brought on him.” A work 
more valuable and delightful and just throughout does not often 
make appeal to the public. 


CHANGING TASTES OF BOOK-BUYERS. 


T is becoming increasingly evident that books such as the “ Index 
Biblio-Iconographique” will take the place previously held by the 
“ Manuel du Libraire” of Brunet and the “ Bibliographer’s Manual” 
of Lowndes. We live in days of progress so rapid that almost before 
we have learnt how to use the information conveyed in works of this 
class it is out of date. Who now looks into Lowndes with the notion 
of learning what is the pecuniary value of a work? For other 
purposes Lowndes is useful enough and even indispensable. What 
M. Dauze supplies is the current price of a book, not that it held at 
a given time when some wave of caprice or some other purely 
fortuitous circumstance assigned it a wholly fictitious value. To take 
a singularly apt illustration—that of the so-called (térature 
romantique, on which the Baron d’Eylac writes in an interesting 
preface, the time has been when an unbound copy of the “ Made- 
moiselle de Maupin” has brought £60 (1,500 francs) in a public 
auction; and the extravagances of Petrus Borel (Pierre Borel 
d’Hauterive), known as “Le Lycanthrope,” and the caricatures of 
Philotée O’Neddy (Théophile Dondey) stood in rows on the shelves 
of the collector. The original edition of ‘ Mademoiselle de 
Maupin ” has dropped in M. Dauze’s work to ninety-nine francs, of 
which half may perhaps be assigned to the blue morocco binding. 
Philotée O’Neddy is not mentioned, and the first edition of the 
“Contes Immoraux” of Petrus Borel is sold for twenty-one francs. 
Original editions of Victor Hugo, even once the god of the romantics» 
are so out of demand that I can copy from M. Dauze’s Index a note 
of the sale of the original edition of “ Voix Intérieures” for four 
francs, and that of “Les Rayons et les Ombres” for three francs. 
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WHat Books ARE NOW IN DEMAND. 


THER classes of books which stood more recently in the front 
of estimation have undergone a similar reverse. No copy of 
the “ Patissier Francois ” of the Elzevirs is in the Index. It is, how- 
ever, certain that had such appeared the price would have been far 
less than the 10,000 francs (£400) mentioned by le Baron d’Eylac. 
Nor will, as says the same authority, the Moliére of 1666, bound 
though it was by Trautz-Bauzonnet, bring again 6,000 francs. The 
falling off in this case is the more remarkable since whereas the 
prices brought by the “ Patissier” were a pure outcome of fantasy, the 
early editions of Molitre have genuine critical value, and are now, 
like our own quarto Shakespeares, in course of reproduction. The 
Baron estimates the depreciation in those works, in the case of fifie 
and well-bound copies, at at least 50 per cent. in comparison with the 
prices of 1880. Shabby or defective examples have meanwhile no 
value at all. ‘‘ What is,” asks the same authority, “at the present 
moment the class of books in demand in France?” He is unable to 
answer his own question, and the booksellers are, he says, in a like 
quandary. I will not attempt to speak personally on a subject on 
which I must necessarily know less than my interlocutor. I will 
give him, however, the prices at which four French books have sold 
in London by public auction within the present year. From this he 
may perhaps derive some consolation. Here they are :—Montes- 
quieu’s “ Temple de Gnide,” 1772, £46 ; Erasmus, “ L’Eloge de la 
Folie,” 1751, £22 10s.; Le Sage, “Le Diable boiteux,” on thick 
paper, 1756, £31; Longus, “ Les Amours Pastorales de Daphnis et 
Chloé,” 1718, £41 ; “Le Théatre de Pierre Corneille,” 1764, £55 ; 
La Fontaine’s “ Fables Choisies,” 1765-1773, £36 10s. These 
books contain in finest state the designs of Eisen and other 
eighteenth-century artists. They were, with the exception of the 
last item, bought by one bookseller, and that bookseller an English- 
man. Such prices have not previously been realised. French 
booksellers who complain that the book-trade is out of gear may 
perhaps take a hint. 


Mr. D. CHRISTIE MURRAY ON HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 


RIBUTE handsomer than is paid by Mr. David Christie Murray 

to his predecessors and rivals in his “‘ My Contemporaries in 
Fiction,” ! is not often yielded by a writer. Apart from the value of 
the opinions enounced upon Dickens, Charles Reade, Stevenson, 
George Meredith, and others, the volume is very readable and 
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pleasant, all the more readable perhaps on account of a certain 
perfervidness and impetuosity characteristic of the writer. Some 
fine distinctions are drawn, moreover, and the parallel established 
between Mr. Hall Caine and Mr. Meredith furnishes an instance of 
very subtle criticism. It is not all laudation and eulogy. Grave 
and just exception is taken to the choice of subjects of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy in some of his more recent works, notably in “ Jude the 
Obscure.” The American novelists are accorded some pleasant banter, 
and Miss Marie Corelli is awarded some mild derision of a kind 
that she has abundantly provoked. That the heroine of the 
“Sorrows of Satan” is herself, Miss Corelli has denied. Firmly 
but good-naturedly Mr. Murray shows how much her contradiction 
is worth. We are not universally in accord with Mr. Murray’s 
verdicts. His book is, however, a piece of sound, penetrative, 
judicious criticism, and as such I commend it to my readers. 


MODERN CRITICS. 

NE thing I should like to learn from Mr. Murray. Who are 
the injudicious critics to whom he frequently alludes, who 
overpraise modern novelists, putting them on a level with or in front 
of Sir Walter Scott? I am a constant and an indefatigable reader, 
but I know not such. Book criticism in second-rate newspapers is 
occasionally assigned to youth, whose presumption is on a par with 
its ignorance. No notice, however, is taken of such notices, which 
are anything rather than criticism. I am a bit of a critic myself, 
and in these pages I have written concerning Charles Reade, whom 
Mr. Murray regards as underrated, in pretty much the same 
language as Mr. Murray employs. We did not underrate Charles 
Reade in the time when I read novels. On the contrary, we held 
there was none like him. I myself put him here, in the Gen¢/eman’s 
Magazine, with Dumas. That there are critics, presumably of some 
position, who put Mr. Crockett beside? Sir Walter, I must believe, 
because Mr. Murray tells me so. Why, however, does he not show 
them up? If he does not know the names, why not mention where 
their statements can be read? I should then be in a position to 
estimate the value of their opinion. Mr. Murray is outspoken 
enough about authors. No “divinity” surely “ doth hedge ” a critic 
that we should not know about him. I hear that there is a knot of 
log-rollers who puff one another’s works. I am loth to believe that 
any sane man would dream of putting Mr. Crockett, or, for the 
matter of that, Stevenson himself, on the level with Scott, any7more 

than he would put Miss Marie Corelli on a level with Shakespeare. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 








